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THE WALPI FLUTE OBSERVANCE: 
A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE DRAMATIZATION. 


DRAMATIZATION is one of the most important factors in the ritu- 
als of all peoples, and its varied presentation among men of primi- 
tive as well as advanced culture affords an interesting field for 
ethnological research. It rarely happens that a better instance 
of this fundamental principle of ceremoniology presents itself than 
in the biennial observance among the Tusayan Indians called the 
Lé-len-ti or Flute celebration, which is the subject of the present 
article.! 

It is demonstrable that in a complicated ceremoniology there is 
much mythological lore intimately connected with the ritual. This 
lore is known to the thinking or devout members of the priesthoods, 
and is referred to by them as explanatory of ceremonials. The ritual 
is not to them a series of meaningless acts performed haphazard and 
without unity, varying in successive performances, but is fixed by 
immutable, prescribed laws which allow only limited variations. 
Modifications are due to the death of celebrants, or other circum- 
stances equally beyond the control of the priests ; and as the ritual 
of peoples changes very slowly, that of the Tusayan Indians is one 
of the least modified of their customs. 

Throughout the Flute ceremony there is the same rigid adherence 
to prescribed usages which exists in other rites, and there is the 
same precision year after year in the sequence of the various epi- 
sodes. 

My knowledge of the Flute legend is not sufficiently complete for 

1 The following observations were made by the late Mr. A. M. Stephen and 
myself while connected with the Hemenway Expedition. It was my original inten- 
tion to publish them in joint authorship with him. His death before this article 
was written made this impossible, but I have tried to so incorporate his obser- 
vations with my own as to give a fair presentation of the complicated details of 
this ceremony. 
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publication, but I have obtained enough to show that the Flute ritual 
is an imperfect dramatization of the Flute myth. The elements of 
historical dramatization are clearly distinguishable, while represen- 
tations of mythological legends are no less well marked than in the 
Snake Ceremonials. The character of the Flute observance shows 
in a marked manner the influence of the Snake as well as the Flute 
rituals, but Iam not able to detect as clearly the reciprocal influ- 
ence of the Flute ritual on the Snake Ceremonials as at present 
performed. 

The Flute fraternity,! or the society which celebrates the Flute 
observance, is a small organization, the chief members of which are 
mentioned in the following list, where the sacerdotal standing of 
some of the more prominent is briefly referred to.” 


PERSONNEL OF THE FLUTE FRATERNITY. 


Cf-mo... Frure Curer. 

This man was the Flute Wof!-w7 (chief), and the badge of this office 
was in his keeping until his death. As he was chief, there devolved 
upon him the making of the cloud-charm-altar, and the attendant 
invocation to the gods of the six cardinal points. He likewise 
erected the altar on the fourth day, and led the procession which on 
the following day carried the tiles and standard from the ceremonial 
chamber to its roof. On the eighth day he was the leader of the 
Flute priests in the historical dramatization, and was the most promi- 
nent man at the £ész* on the morning of the ninth day. He led the 
ceremonials in all instances. At his death the chieftaincy passed to 
Tii-i-no-a, whose badge of office was erected in the winter assembly 
of 1894 for the first time. 


' For sacerdotal fraternities in Tusayan, see Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. 
ii. No. 1. 

* The four chiefs whose official badges (¢/fo-n7) were placed on the altar were 
Ci-mo, Hofi’-yi, Wi-ni-ta, and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa. On Cf-mo’s death Ti-f-no-a suc- 
ceeded to his place, and his badge replaced that of his uncle. 

There is some discrepancy in the nomenclature of the official badges of priest- 
hoods in the winter and summer Flute ceremonials. Tii-f-no-a’s ¢4#fo-ni in the 
winter ceremony was called the /ef-t¢-po-ni (Flute ¢t+fo-nz), and does not appear 
to be regarded as a fraternity palladium (/eR-wymp-kia tt-po-ni). It is the Flute 
people’s and the Horn people’s ¢4#fo-nz. 

With asomewhat similar obscurity Hofi’-yi’s badge was called, in the winter cere- 
mony, the Speaker Chief’s ¢/-fo-nz, while at the summer observance it was known 
as the Snake people’s ¢¢-fo-nz. 

Wi-ni-ta’s badge, which is in reality that of Ma-ca-kwap’-ti-va the Bear Chief, 
is that of the Bear people; and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa’s, which is publicly displayed in 
summer, is the palladium of the Water-House people. 

8 A cottonwood bower erected in the plaza. See Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. 
vol. iv. 
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HoN’-v1 . . . ANTELOPE-SNAKE CHIEF. 
Hoi’-yi is the hereditary Antelope-Snake Chief,! nephew of Wi-ki, 
at whose death he will be the chief of this ceremony. From a sacer- 
dotal point of view, in the Flute rites he stands next to Ci-mo.? 


Wi-nt-ra ... BEAR CHIEF. 

Wi-nu-ta, the holder of the ¢¢-fo-vz of the Bear family, was pres- 
ent at all altar ceremonials. He was regarded as one of the chiefs, 
and always prayed after Hoi!-yi. His importance may be seen from 
the fact that he unwrapped Honi’-yi’s ¢¢po-niz, and challenged the 
Flute chief in the historical dramatization on the morning of the 
eighth day. To him were also committed the offerings which he 
placed in the 4é-sz at the culmination of the ceremonies on the ninth 


day.” 

Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa . Water-House Chief. Boy . . . . . Snake Boy.‘ 
A-mf-to-la . . . A-lé-sa-ka. Cé-li-ko. . . . Snake Woman. 
Tcu-a-vé-ma . . Horn Chief. Ta-las-ven-si . . Flute Woman. 


Mé-mi . . . . Personatorofawar- Sti-pela .. .) 
rior or of Pii-w- K6-pe-li 
koit-ho- 
tle War-God. Several priests | 

Si-kya-bé-ti-ma . Courier(Sand Chief). and boys 

Les’-ma. . . . Flute player. Novices . . .] 


Two girls . . . Snake Maidens.‘ 


: | These persons took 
inconspicuous parts 
in this ceremonial. 


ya,the Lit- Kwda-tca-kwa. 





The two great ceremonials of the Flute society in each year may 
be known from the seasons when they occur,> the winter and the 
summer celebrations. Both occur in what is called the Pa*® moon. 

It was said that the object of the winter ceremony was to an- 
nounce to those believed to be engaged in simultaneous rites in the 

! This is the reason why he prays after, and receives the ceremonial pipe 
directly from, the Flute chief. He is next in rank to him in this observance. He 
stood with Wi-nii-ta at the entrance to the pueblo at the historic dramatization, 
as the representative of the Antelope-Snake Society. 

? Hofi’-yi is likewise called the Speaker-Chief, because he announced the coming 
celebration of the Snake Ceremonials. (See Your. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. iv. 

' His precedence is readily explained when we remember that the Bear family 
is reputed to be the oldest in Walpi. He did not lead the prayers because the 
Flute chief was chief in this ceremony, and his position in this regard was much 
the same as that of K6-pe-li to Wi-ki in the Antelope-Snake rites. Both are repre- 
sentatives of warrior peoples or societies. 

* The apparel of the Snake boy and girls is described at length in Four. Amer. 
Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. No. 1. 

° The reason that Tii-f-no-a was chief in the winter celebration was that his pre- 
decessor, Cf-mo, died shortly after the summer celebration of two years before. 

€ January. 
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underworld that the priests in the upper world were occupied with 
their devotions. 
WINTER CEREMONY. 

The Flute Society, like the Antelope-Snake, has a winter meeting 
in the same year in which the summer observance takes place. In 
1894 this began on January 21st. 

Without formality, about twenty men assembled in the Mof/kiva 


} 


and made prayer-sticks (fd-zo) from about ten in the morning 
until the middle of the afternoon. Each man manufactured several 
of these emblems, similar to that of the Antelopes figured in my 
memoir on the Snake Dance.! They were, however, painted at the 
tips with black shale, and red iron oxide was not used in staining the 
feathers. After each man had made these prayer-sticks he placed 
them in a flat basket which he held in his hand, and silently prayed 
and smoked over them. After all had finished making féd-ho,? 
they placed them in basket trays on the plank of the stpa-pu,3 
which was closed. 

Tii-i-no-a and Hojii’-yi, the Flute and the Antelope-Snake chiefs, 
each made three fd-4o* and four flat prayer objects. Wi-nu-ta and 
Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa also made four of the former. 

At about three in the afternoon, Si-kya-bé-ti-ma brought to the 
room a peck of sand, which he poured on the floor, near the chief of 
the Flute Society, between the plank of the s¢#pa-pu and the south- 
west wall of the room. The /¢fo-ni of the three chiefs, which up 
to this time hung from pegs on the kiva walls, were then set in place. 
Tii-i-no-a, having made a flat bed of the sand, unwrapped his ¢7-fo-n2, 
took a handful of sacred meal, and squatting back of the sand, facing 
southeast, made the six lines® radiating from a common point. At 
their junction he put a handful of meal, and in it firmly imbedded 
his ¢épo-nt. He then took another handful of meal, prayed silently 


1 Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. iv. 

* Each chief said his prayer to the fd-ho before he placed them on the altar 
for consecration by the society. 

As I have elsewhere pointed out, all refuse, as whittlings and fragments of feath- 
ers used in the manufacture of these sacred objects, were carefully gathered and 
deposited with a pinch of meal and prayer in some appropriate place. These 
fragments have become in a way sacred, and are treated as such, but no special 
piscina for them seems to exist, either in the kiva or outside. 

8 Opening in the floor, symbolic of the orifice through which the race emerged 


from the underworld. 

4 The Flute fd-Ho is similar to the Snake-Antelope, except that red pigment is 
not used in staining the string, since the Flute is not a warrior society. 

5 These lines of meal, called d-na-ni-vo, or six direction lines, correspond to the 
six world-quarters. A picture of a similar altar is given in Four. Amer. Eth. and 
Arch, vol. ii. No. t. 
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upon it, and then cast a little upon his ¢épo-nz. He afterwards 
sprinkled a line of meal across the floor, making what is called a 
meal road (hom-num-pi-hi). He inserted one end of a string under 
his ¢z-fo-uz and stretched it along the line of meal. He then cast 
meal along the string and out of the hatch. Hoj!-yi followed the 
example of the Flute chief, and made six radiating lines in meal by 
the side of those of his predecessor, and placed his ¢¢-fo-n7 in posi- 
tion upon their junction. He prayed and cast meal upon both 
ti-po-ni and along the line which the chief had made on the floor.! 

Wi-nu-ta followed the example of Hoji!-yi, and, as the others 
before him had done, took his place behind his ¢¢-fo-wz. 

The other objects used in the ceremony were then placed in posi- 
tion, and the Flute chief carefully laid at his feet a curious rattle 
called the fd-a-ya (moisture rattle). Ha-ni then filled a pipe with 
tobacco and passed it to Tii-i-no-a, who, after smoking, handed it to 
Hofi’-yi, by whom it was given to Wi-nu-ta, and so on to other 
priests in sequence. After all had smoked, Tii-i-no-a, Hofi’-yi, Wi- 
nu-ta, and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa prayed in sequence. The last mentioned 
then took a buzzard’s wing-feather in his left hand, and a pinch of 
prayer-meal in his right, and stood erect. All sang a solemn tune, 
and at certain passages Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa sprinkled a little meal along 
the concave side of the feather, and waved it horizontally in a sinis- 
tral circuit around and above the society badges (¢épo-nz), the 
basket in which the /d-o were, and last of all in widening circles 
over the heads of all present. After describing the fourth round, 
he tossed the meal] from the feather towards the ladder by which one 
enters the kiva. This he repeated six times during different songs, 
after which he resumed his seat. The rattles were then distributed, 
and all sang the Flute melodies,® the Flute chief accompanying 
them with the fd-a-ya. During these songs, Ha-ni and others made 
discordant notes on flutes, and Wi-nu-ta asperged to the different 
world-quarters. 

At the eighth song Nii-vad-ti and Mdo-mi twirled the whizzers 
(i-miik'-p7) ;* the former remaining in the kiva, the latter mount- 
ing to the roof. 

! This was the prescribed way of setting a ¢4fo-nz in its place on an altar, as 
described in other ceremonies. 

* Attention is called to the sequence in prayers, ceremonial smokes, and in set- 
ting the ¢/fo-nz in position. The Flute chief always leads, for he takes prece- 
dence of all in this, the particular celebration of his society. 

* Identical with those sung publicly in the summer ceremony of the Flute So- 
ciety. 

‘4 This instrument seems to be used to announce the performance of certain 
particularly sacred parts of the ceremony in this case. It is sometimes called 
the “thunder fd-ho.” 








5 
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At the close of the twelfth song Ha-ni laid down his flute, took 
a handful of sacred meal in his left! hand, and cast a pinch upon the 
‘i-po-ni and pd-ho, and later rubbed a little on the left cheek of 
every one present, beginning with Wi-ki and passing in sinistral cir- 
cuit to the other members present. 

The rattles were then all laid down and the four chiefs prayed in 
order, after which the pipe was lit by Ha-ni and smoked in turn, 
which closed the consecration of the /d-o. The two couriers 
Kwa-a and Ma-ca-kwap’-ti-wa, who were to place the prayer-sticks in 
the shrines, then stepped forward, and were given these objects by 
the Flute chief, with instructions where to deposit them. They 
were quite naked; on receiving their charges they hastened off on 
the run. 

After their departure Tii-i-no-a, Hofi’-yi, and Wi-nt-ta stood erect 
in line, each holding his /¢¢fo-nz in his hands. Tii-i-no-a prayed 
briefly, and as he closed waved his badge in a horizontal plane be- 
fore him. Hojfi/-yi and Wi-nu-ta did the same in sequence, and 
then all three moved their badges simultaneously. This closed the 
ceremony, and the 7¢¢fo-nz were then put back in their wrappings, 
and women immediately after brought the food which was to furnish 
the closing feast of the day. 

The simplicity of this winter assembly *® shows that its object is 
single, and there are no evidences in it of abbreviation or dramatiza- 
tion. It is simply a setting up of the ¢#o-uz, a manufacture and 
consecration of prayer emblems and purification of the participants. 
There is no element in it which is not repeated with much greater 
elaboration in the summer presentation. 


THE SUMMER OBSERVANCE. 

The summer Flute celebration at Cipaulovi has already been 
partially described,* and the last day’s performance of the Walpi 
society was briefly referred to elsewhere.® The present article gives 
a more extended account of the latter, and is the only one which 
describes the Flute ceremonials of the first seven days. 

There are important differences between the Flute observances at 
Cipaulovi and Walpi, and in some respects the Walpi presentation 
is more complicated, although only a single priesthood took part in 
it. The altar of the Walpi priesthood was much more elaborate 


1 Prescribed hand for offerings; the sacred hand. 

* These couriers were not anointed with honey, as is usually the case. 

8 A somewhat similar winter ceremony of the Antelope-Snake Society is 
known, but the details of its presentation have thus far escaped me. 

* Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch, vol. ii. No. 1. 

5 Four. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1892. 
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than that of the Cipaulovi, in which the priest personating A-ld-sa-ka 
did not appear. There were likewise many minor differences, from 
which we may conclude that even among the different pueblos there 
is considerable modification in the performance of the same rites. 

The following summary may be made of the events of the differ- 
ent days in 1892 :— 


August sth (first day) : 

Ci-mo made the md-kii-yi poni'-ya (charm-liquid-altar), and enacted the 
na-na-ni-vo tui-wai-ni-ta (the invocation to the six directions). Mak- 
ing and consecration of the fd-4o, and distribution of the same by 
the courier. Making of the 4#-fof'-ya (Flute altar). Night songs. 

August 6th (second day) : 
Making and consecration of fd-ho, and their distribution by the courier. 
Night songs. 
August 7th (third day) : 
Making and consecration of fd-ho, and their distribution by the courier. 
August 8th (fourth day) : 

Placing of the figurines, 4-fo-nz, and altar slabs, and construction of 
the altar and pollen trails. Making and consecration of fd-ho, and 
their distribution by the courier. 

August oth (fifth day): 

Raising of the standard (large #d-/c7), and placing of the rain-cloud slabs 
on the roof, with attendant ceremonials. Making and consecration of 
the Ad-ho, and their distribution by the courier. 

August roth (sixth day) : 

Wi-nu-ta untied and renewed the /é-fo-n7, and accompanying ceremonials. 
Making and consecration of the fd-o, and their distribution by the 
courier. 

August 11th and 12th (seventh and eighth days) : 

Visit to the springs Ka-nel’-ba, Wi-po, and Kwac!-ta-pa-hu. Ceremonies 
there and on the return to Walpi. Ceremonial reception of the Flutes 
by the Bears and Snakes at Walpi on return. Making and consecra- 
tion of the fd-o, and their distribution by the courier on both days. 

August 13th (ninth day): 

Morning ceremonials in the plaza, near the cottonwood bower, or 4é-sé. 
Distribution of mud-balls. Songs at the altar. Observances at Ta- 
wa-pa. Ceremonial on the trail from Ta-wa-pa to the mesa. Rites 
observed at the 4i-sz. 

August 5th (first day) : 
At early sunrise Cf-mo tied a md-/ci} on the west pole of the ladder lead- 


! The wd-tci had both sticks painted a dark green, ornamented with a zigzag fig- 
ure in black representing the lightning. The facet which was cut upon one stick 
had the natural wood color. Four feathered strings, each six inches long, were at- 
tached as indicated. This #d-tci was fastened to the west pole of the ladder, and 
was put up in the morning, to be removed each evening and laid on the floor at 
the altar. 
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ing up to his house. He brought from a back room his feather box 
and several fetish bags, which were carried to the second story of his 
house. On entering this room Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa was found sitting beside 
a bag of valley sand, and in a few moments Wi-ni-ta came in. 

Ci-mo sprinkled sand on the floor over a radius of three feet, his 
daughter meanwhile grinding meal, which she put in a small coiled 
basket tray ( fd-0-fa) and brought to Ci-mo, and then went down the 
ladder. Ci-mo next made six cardinal direction lines in meal, set- 
ting the d-kwi-fi at their junction. At the ends of these lines he 
placed ears of corn, following a sinistral circuit, setting an ear of 
black corn for the above and one of sweet corn for the below.’ Upon 
the right hand of each ear of corn he placed two bird-skins. 


The rites celebrated at the cloud-charm-altar, on the morning of 
the first day, were as follows: After seating themselves, the pipe- 
lighter, Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa, lit a small American pipe filled with tobacco 
and handed it to Ci-mo, who smoked and passed it to Hojii’-yi, by 
whom it was forwarded to Wi-nu-ta and returned to Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa, 
As the pipe was handed from one priest to another, terms of rela- 
tionship were interchanged. Ci-mo handed his associates small 
gourd rattles, and placed an aspergil and bird-skins near each ear of 
corn on the altar. He also added an instrument called a /a-/as'- 
ta-na, a hollow reed wrapped with cotton strings. He next put near 
each ear of corn two small stones. The pair at the end of the line 
of meal to the west were fragments of carbonate of copper, as green 
is the color of the west. Next he filled a gourd with water, and, re- 
suming his position at the altar, poured some of it into the ud-hwi-pi 
gourd each time, he repeated 


> 


from the north side, then elevating the 
the same for the other directions.2 Hoj’-yi then came in, and all 
doffed their clothing and let down their hair. Wéi-nu-ta then prayed, 
followed by Hofi’-yi and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa. They began a low song, 
accompanied with rattles. Ci-mo took a pinch of meal in his right 
hand, and, at a proper time in the song, lifted the stone fragments 
on the charm altar with his right hand. He sprinkled meal in the 
bowl, and then in sequence dropped the bits of stone into it. Si-ky- 
aus’-ti-wa held the strange rattle called the pd-a-ya.* 


1 This arrangement of the corn and medicine bowl may be called a cloud- 
charm-altar. It is commonly made in all great ceremonials, and is substantially 
identical with that which I have figured in my account of the Néman Ka-tct-na 
(Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. No. 1). 

2 He explained this by saying that at each direction there sits a chief (god) of 
whom all the objects laid are symbolic in color. 

3 The Jd-a-ya, or water rattle, consists of four gourd disks attached at intervals 
to a rod which is crooked at the end, from which small shells are suspended. 
Between the disks hooks are attached on an eagle-wing feather. The four disks 
were said to typify the four underworlds. 
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At the next song Ci-mo, who did not sing, dipped the tips of the 
skins in the nd-kd-yz (charm liquid) and laid them back beside the 
ears of corn. He likewise touched the beak and tail of each skin to 
the liquid, after having first sprinkled meal on it. During the next 


song 


>) 


which was very lively, the Flute chief sprinkled meai in the 
charm liquid, and dipped in it the tip of the feather of each aspergil. 
The next song was a weird melody. He took up the ¢a-das'-ta-na, 
one by one, following a sinistral circuit, and inverted each over the 
liquid (vd-kii-yz). As each ¢a-las'-ta-na was inverted a small quantity 
of corn pollen (¢a-/d-s7) fell out, after which he dipped the bevelled 
tips of the ¢a-/as'-ta-na in the liquid and placed it back beside the ear 
of corn and aspergil. At the recurrence of certain strains in the 
song Ci-mo sprinkled meal over all the objects on the altar, beginning 
| a decreasing spiral, and into the 


at the outer circle and describing 


liquid. 

He now laid the ears of corn horizontally across the top of the 
medicine bowl, which he seized with his fingers, pressing his thumbs 
on the ears of corn. He twisted and turned the vessel without taking 
it off the floor, keeping time with the song; during which action 
his daughter went to the mealing trough, and quite unceremoniously 
began grinding corn. During a lively song which followed, Ci-mo 


dipped the tip of the corn in the liquid, which he stirred with a 


rapid movement, after which he laid the corn down in its original 
position. 

He then took up the yellow! ear of corn, and, keeping time, 
scraped it on the edge of the medicine bowl. Then he stirred the 
liquid with the corn, with which he later asperged to the ceremonial 
points, following the prescribed sinistral sequence. 

The songs then ceased,? and Cimo prayed, followed in turn by 
Hon’-yi, Wi-nu-ta, and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa. Wi-nu-ta then gathered up 
the rattles, and Ci-mo the bird-skins and fetishes from the altar, and 
laid them all one side. He had not yet disturbed the xd-4zw7-pi when 
he remembered that he had omitted to imitate the bird’s call with 
the whistle in the liquid. This he immediately did, and then 
sperged to the cardinal points. Wi-nu-ta was reminded that he 
iad not reflected a ray of sunlight into the liquid with the quartz 
crystal. This he attempted, but without success, and Ci-mo tried, 
and likewise failed, after which the crystal was laid at one side.® 

In the early forenoon Su-pe-la came in, and each of the four priests 


a 
1 
i 


! Because yellow is symbolic of the northwest. 

2 How many songs they sung was not learned. 

} It was said that O-mow-#A (Cloud God) was between 74-wa (the sun) and the 
celebrants. The reflection of 7¢@-wa into the “‘medicine,’’ and the bird-calls, are 
described in the Néman Ka-tci-na (Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol, ii. No. 1). 
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mentioned above made a /d-ho, which were finished at noon, and 
consecrated with songs. 

At the close of the songs, prayers, and ceremonial smoke, Ci-mo 
passed a white kilt and a small bag of meal to the courier. He then 
rolled the four fd-ho separately in a white mantle with scarlet bor- 
ders, tied the corners, and gave it to the courier, who set out on his 
long run to deposit them. Before starting, however, he dipped his 
forefinger in a pot of honey, and touched it to his tongue and the 
sole of each foot. He then spat on his hands, and rubbed the spittle 
on his arms and breast.!. The courier passed in a sinistral circuit to 
the four-world quarter shrines and returned at 4 p. mM. When he 
came in® he took off his kilt, prayed ona pinch of meal which he 
cast on the altar, and, untying the feather from his scalp-lock, laid 
it on the meal tray. 

The route to the shrines which was taken by the courier with the 
pa-ho was similar to that followed in the Snake Ceremony and The 
New Fire (WVa'-ac-nai-ya). 

The chamber in which the Flute altar was erected is centrally 
placed in the pueblo, and underneath it there is a room where Ci-mo 
kept the paraphernalia. At the west end of the chamber a large 
quantity of ears of blue corn was arranged like corded wood. 

Just in front of this pile of corn Ci-mo made on the floor a low, 
narrow ridge of sand, twenty inches long and five inches wide. The 
three ¢z-fo-nz were brought to the chamber by Ci-mo, Hojf’-yi, and 
Wi-nu-ta. Ci-mo took a handful of meal, prayed, and poured it on 
the above-mentioned ridge of sand, and then set his 77-fo-vi upright 
in it. Hojfi’-yi and Wi-nu-ta followed his example, and then took a 
seat near the altar. One pipe was filled, lit with a burning corn-cob, 
and handed to Hofi’-yi, and another was passed to Ci-mo. Ci-mo 
then laid one end of a long string under the base of Hoii’-yi’s ¢¢-fo-n7, 
stretching it towards the southeast of the room. After all had 
smoked, Ci-mo prayed, followed in sequence by Hojfi’-yi, Wi-nu-ta, 


1 Similar to his brother K4-kap-ti’s preparation in Antelope kiva. 

2 He ran over the whole circuit. The courier was barefooted and unclothed, in 
order that the cloud gods may notice him, and he ran swiftly, that they may re- 
spond quickly, or that the prayers may be immediately answered. He loosened 
his hair and let it hang down from his head, symbolic of the way in which the rain 
deities carry rain clouds. He made the far circuit on the first day, because the 
cloud chiefs (gods) live far away. He ran in the circuit to call the attention of all 
the world-quarters cloud deities. “‘ We hope,” said the informant, “ that they may 
see him, and that on the next day they might come a little nearer.” Hence on 
each succeeding day he travelled on a shorter circumference. “ It is thus we wish 


the rain clouds to come nearer and nearer and pour down their contents on our- 
selves, our houses, and fields, and that we may see the dry river-beds full of run- 
ning water and hear the pattering rain.” 
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and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa. Then Wi-nu-ta distributed the rattles to the 
assembled priests, preparatory to singing the songs. 

Shortly after, while the six priests were seated awaiting the songs, 
A-mi-to-la came up the ladder to the door of the chamber. He was 
invited to enter the room and have a smoke. As he came in he 
asked, “ Hd-kun-pon'-ya ?”’ (where is the altar?) He was answered, 
“ Kwi-nt-w7z” (north), and he went to the altar, took a pinch of meal, 
prayed, and cast it on the /¢¢fo-vz, and then joined the circle of 
smokers. 

About nine p. M. Ci-mo signified that it was time to begin the 
rites, and all went to the /¢-fo-vz altar, and seated themselves in 
the same positions as at noon. A-mi-to-la acted as pipe-lighter. 
Ca-li-ko (Snake woman) and Ta-las-ven-si (Flute woman) entered, 
and both seated themselves in the circle of celebrants. All prayed 
as at noon, and Wi-nu-ta gave a mo-sz-/1-/2 (shell rattle) to the two 
women, both of whom smoked with the others. The songs, eight 
in number, differed from those sung at noon, and both women took 
part. In the second song, one of the men, having anointed the 
“bull-roarer” + with honey, went on the housetop and twirled it 
about his head, making a peculiar whizzing noise. In the third song 
one of the priests sobbed and cried bitterly, and at the close Ci-mo, 
Hoi’-yi, and Wi-nu-ta prayed and smoked, two pipes being used in 
the ceremony. At about midnight, when the singing ceased, each 
took a pinch of meal, cast it on the altar, and went to sleep . 

August 6th (second day). At sunrise Ci-mo fastened the zd-tcz 
ladder (west pole), casting meal upon it and towards the sun.? 
The celebrants, with the addition of Tcu-a-vé-ma,® breakfasted to- 
gether in the room where the altar had been made. 

At noon the fd-fo which had been made during the forenoon 
were finished. To-day four of these were made by each person 
present, except the courier who deposited them. At Ci-mo’s 


prompting they then took their seats at the altar in the following 


order :— 
1. Ci-mo. 4. Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa. 
2. Hoii’-yi. 5. Su-pe-la. 
3. Wi-nu-ta. 6. Tcu-a-vé-ma. 


Tcu-a-vé-ma filled and lit two pipes, one of which he passed to 


Ci-mo, and the other to Wi-nu-ta. Wi-nu-ta passed his pipe to 
Hoii’/-yi, and Ci-mo handed his to Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa. 

In the noon ceremonies the sequence of prayer was the same as 

| Flat wooden slab attached to the end of a string. 

2 This was done every morning. 

* The six priests ate in the house where the ceremonials were taking place, after 
paé-ho making. Salt was taboo. 
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yesterday, after which Ci-mo and the others took gourd rattles. 
Tcu-a-vé-ma, however, was given a shell rattle by Wi-nu-ta. They 
then sang the ceremonial songs, at the close of which the five priests 
prayed and Tcu-a-vé-ma lit the pipes and passed them as before. 


After the smoke, the courier was arrayed and anointed under 


Ci-mo’s direction, and started on his somewhat reduced circuit with 
the fd-ho, following the route which Ka-kap-ti took in the Snake 
ceremony. 

On the night of the second day the traditional songs were again 
sung and the ceremonies of the first night were repeated, Tcu-a- 
vé-ma being the only addition to the group of participants. The 
priests brought their food from their own houses to the ceremonial 
chamber where they slept. 

August 5th (third day).— After eating breakfast and smoking, 
Ci-mo and two or three others brought wads of cotton and began 
carding and spinning cotton strings. Some of the men laid down 
to sleep, and Su-pe-la made fringes for his moccasins, while Wi-nu-ta 
sewed together parts of a calico suit. 

In the morning the six priests prepared prayer-sticks, which they 
placed in a cruciform position in a tray by the altar. The pipe-lighter 
filled and lit the pipes and passed them ceremonially, as on former 
occasions, repeating terms of relationship.! 

After smoking, the priests prayed in prescribed sequence noticed 
in preceding descriptions of this part of the ceremonial. Then fol- 
lowed the songs, and one of the priests asperged to the cardinal 
points. (See previous noon ceremony.) The songs were followed 
by prayers by the chiefs. 

August 8th (fourth day).— Just before sunrise, Wi-nu-ta brought 
the 0-wa-o-mow-th* (stone cloud-slabs), four in number, which were 
kept by him in a cache under Walpi, on the southeast face of the 
cliff. They were all of the same size, made of sandstone, averaging 


D 


ten to eleven inches wide, eight and one half to ten inches high, and 
from one to one and one quarter thick. They were painted on one 
side with the same design. 

Ci-mo made four feather objects for distribution as offerings, and 
the other priests prepared for future use the customary eagle-breast 
feathers. Ci-mo brought the figurines and four altar slabs, which in 


1 When the recipient of the pipe is the elder, it 1s customary for him to say, 
“ J’-t7-i" (my son), or “ /-¢uf-ko” (my younger brother); the giver responding 
“ J’-na-a” (my father), or “ /-vwd-vwa” (my elder brother). When the recipient 
is the younger he says, “ /-na-a,” or “ /-vwd-vwa,;” the giver responding, “ /’-¢7. "ha 
or * I'-tup ko.” 

2 My cuts of similar tiles in the Cipaulovi celebration give a good idea of these 


slabs and their general symbolic decorations. 
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the course of the morning were repainted with symbolic cloud-mark- 
ings. 

At about noon Ci-mo laid the three ¢¢fo-ni horizontally on the 
meal-tray, which he set on a pile of sand. He then added more 
sand to the ridge on the floor, and poured a cup of water in the 
cavity where each of the ¢#-fo-nz had stood. He mixed the new and 
old sand with the water, forming a new ridge, three feet long, ten 
inches wide, and six inches high. Ta-las’-ven-si then swept the cham- 


loor thoroughly. Ci-mo procured a kiict'-kya-bu (white cotton 


ber f 
mantle with white tassel at each corner), and Hof’-yi and Mo-mi 
spread it between them in the middle of the chamber, each holding 
a corner in each hand. Wi-nu-ta then sat under it, and with a wire 
needle passed twenty stringed feathers through the centre of the 
mantle, leaving the feathers dangling in an irregular group at the end 
of a string about a foot below the mantle. Ci-mo directed the two 
to suspend the mantle over a pole in the roof, and brought the altar- 
slabs and figurines and laid them down in front of the ridge of sand. 

The courier (Tu-wa-mofi-wi) appeared with two large lumps of 
clay, out of which Ci-mo, Wi-nu-ta, and Hojfi'-yi made four pedestals, 
and erected the reredos of the fow’-va. Ci-mo made a smaller ridge 
of sand in front of and touching the larger ridge, and in this lesser 
ridge each of the priests above mentioned placed his own /¢fo-n2. 
A fourth ¢¢fo-nz, belonging to Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa, was unwrapped with 
great care from its covering, and, as the four ¢¢-po-nz were set in 
place, meal was cast into the air as if to the six cardinal directions, 
but none was sprinkled on the ¢¢-fo-nz. 

The erection of the fo#'-ya was finished at two P. M., and then Ci-mo 
took an open meshed basket and sifted valley sand half way across 
the chamber from the centre of the ridge of sand, making a shal- 
low zone a little over two feet wide on the floor. 

Ci-mo and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa covered the north side of this zone with 
yellow pollen, and Hof’-yi and Wi-nu-ta sprinkled the south side 
with blue! pollen. The mantle was suspended from the roof just in 
front of the fof'-ya, and before it a cross made of two sticks was 
hung from the roof. Down the centre, between the blue and yellow 
sides of the zone, at equal intervals, four short dark blue lines were 
drawn, and between them the wooden effigies of birds were placed. 

An old medicine bowl, without handle, was set at the end of the 
zone next the fo?'-ya, and at the other end were two trays of pollen, 
the colors corresponding to the stripes (yellow and blue) of right 

! Blue and green colors are not differentiated. The term ca-kwa ta-las’-i means 


blue or green pollen. While the color of the pollen may not have been blue, its 
name was the blue-green pollen. 
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and left sides. Just beyond them the four tiles mentioned above 
vere laid, and beyond them was a two-horned helmet.! 

At 10 p. M. the six priests stripped off their clothing, let down, 
their hair, and took a squatting position at the altar. Prayers were 
offered by them in turn, at the close of which Les/-ma filled a pipe 
and passed it to the chiefs. After all had smoked, songs were sung, 
the purport of which was for rain. During the second song Wi-nu-ta 
asperged to the cardinal points and A-mi-to-la set the hanging cross 
(tok'-pe-la) swinging with an eagle tail-feather. Les’-ma played a good 
accompaniment to the fifth and subsequent songs on a flute.* Once 
during the singing A-mi-to-la broke out into violent sobbing and 
veeping and all bewailed that the rain was delayed. “ Whose heart 
is bad?” * Whose thoughts are bad?”’ “ Whose words are leaving 
the straight path?” were frequent questions, and they sorrowfully 
resumed their songs. 

August oth (fifth day). — At dawn Wi-nu-ta placed something at 
the east end of the pollen trail and uncovered the tray of fd-ho 
which had been made yesterday. Ko-pe-li and another young man 
were sent to certain springs to procure water, which on returning 
they set in gourds on the altar. 

At dawn a girl swept the floor at the east end of the zone of sand 
covered with pollen, between it and the front door, and Les!-ma, with 
his flute under his arm, took a large handful of meal from the tray, 
and, beginning with Ci-mo, passed around among the participant 
rubbing meal on the left cheek of every one in the room. Soon 
after this the songs ceased and the priests again smoked and prayed 
in sequence. 

The courier by this time had returned with about a peck of sand 
in his blanket. A-mi-to-la ornamented himself with two bands of 
whitewash upon his knees and rain-cloud symbols over his shoulders. 
A short ladder was set in a convenient position, and Wi-nu-ta carried 
a pedestal for a wd-tcz up to the roof. Ci-mo sifted a trail of sand 
from the east end of the pollen zone to the foot of the ladder, and 
changed the position of the tiles, laying them in sequence in a row 
along the beginning of the trail which he had made. A novice (girl) 
went out carrying an ear of corn, and deposited a string with attached 
feather ina shrine. She later came back and returned her corn to 
the place on the altar it formerly occupied. 


' The author is unable to give a sketch of this altar, which is highly character- 
istic, but has reproduced drawings of some of the paraphernalia, including the 
figurines and the Flute slabs. This altar is very complicated, but, from the failure 
of photographs upon which I relied, cannot be figured. It differed considerably 
from those of Cipaulovi, although in essentials it is the same. 

* There was much uncertainty about the words of the song, and the singers were 
repeatedly prompted. 
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At daylight Ci-mo sprinkled yellow pollen upon the new trail, 
making a wide streak to the foot of the ladder. Hofi’-yi made an 
additional parallel streak of blue pollen. A-mi-to-la arrayed himself 
in a white kilt and painted a streak of white under his right jaw 
and a curved mark under his left eye. He tied a tortoise rattle be- 
low each knee and adorned himself with many necklaces of beads, 
putting the A-lé-sa-ka headdress (helmet with two horns) on his 
head. He took a moz'-ko-hu* in his left hand and atray of meal in 
the right. He sprinkled the trail with meal, likewise making upon 
it symbols of the clouds. 

Ci-mo donned his white kilt and moved the tiles in succession 
from one to another of the cloud symbols made by A-mi-to-la (A-ld- 
sa-ka). All the other priests stood in a group at the beginning of 
the trail, where Ci-mo stood holding the tray of yellow pollen, and 
Hon’-yi the blue. Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa had a meal tray ; the others carried 
rattles. All then sang; Les’-ma playing the flute. As they sang, 
A-lé-sa-ka moved the staff (zd-tcz7) and tiles, advancing them one 
symbol (cloud) at a time, and then carried them up the ladder. The 
procession followed slowly in four lines of four each, close along the 
pollen trail, singing as they walked. After A-ld-sa-ka had carried 
all the tiles and xd-tci staff to their ultimate positions, the four 
chiefs, sprinkling meal as they advanced, went up on the roof. 
A-ldé-sa-ka returned to the chamber, but the others remained sing- 
ing, and only four chiefs mounted the roof. The sun rose before 
the ceremonial raising of the standard on the roof had ended. 

After eating breakfast all slept, but before noon each priest made 
four pd-ho. When they were finished, Ci-mo laid them in a tray in 
front of the fo#'-vya, and later the ceremonial songs were sung and 
the courier carried them to the shrines. 

August 1oth (sixth day). Ci-mo tied the small zd-tci to the ladder 
at sunrise, and after breakfast the priests began making fd-ho, each 
of which had the length of the middle finger. 

At about 10 A. M. Wi-nu-ta, having carefully bathed his head in 
front of the door, swept the floor and spread a large white blanket 
on it just east of the position occupied by the horned helmet of A-ld- 
sa-ka. Upon this blanket he placed a fine buckskin, and rubbing 
his body with white prayer-meal, girt himself with a kilt and sat 
down on the buckskin. Hojfi’-yi then carefully took up his ¢¢-fo-ni 
from the altar and reverentially handed it to Wi-nu-ta, who sat on 
the skin facing south. Wi-nu-ta took off the surrounding cord 
upon which hung two bits of mother of pearl, and began unwinding 
the cotton string which enwrapped it, removing outer feathers which 


' Wooden badge, examples of which are figured in my account of a’-ac- 
nat-ya. 
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as released he laid down on the tip of the neck of the buckskin. 
After removing from the ¢¢-fo-mz feathers of the eagle, and of the 
woodpecker (Sz-4ya-tcz), and bluebird, with one or two others, the 
end of the string was reached, which he placed beside the feathers. 
Six pieces of string were similarly removed, and now and then a 
breast feather was released as the string was unwound. Hoj’-yi 
came and sat down by the skin and smoked. . 
Ci-mo meanwhile made four blue fd-4o with black points, each 
the length of the middle finger, and nine black wi#-fa-pa-ho.' Si- 
ky-aus’-ti-wa, Hon’-yi, Wi-nu-ta, and Tcu-a-vé-ma also made fd-/o. 
Wi-nu-ta’s operation of unwinding the ¢¢fo-nz was very carefully 
done, and occupied a long time, but at last there was revealed a 
small symmetrical ear of corn set in a slightly conical wooden base. 
In the cavity of the base there was a small wad of cotton and numer- 
ous seed of different kinds of corn, beans, melons, squashes, and 
pifion. The cup or base was about three inches high, two and one 
half across the base, and two across the top. In its centre was a 
sharpened wooden peg projecting about four inches, on which the 
ear of corn was impaled. This base was made of spruce wood, and 
each segment was painted one of the colors corresponding to a 
cardinal point upon which an ear of corn was depicted. ‘The rest 
of the cup and the intervals between the segments was painted 
white. Wi-nu-ta detached the old ear of corn, and, assisted by 
Ci-mo, after a careful selection among several ears he chose a new 
one which he impaled on the peg. He retouched with pigment the 
firures of corn on the cup, following the old lines. The new ear 
was painted white and the old one was laid on the blanket. He 
added a drop of honey to the cup. He then renewed all the eagle, 
turkey, magpie, bluebird feathers, etc., from a bundle he brought 
in the morning, and tied up the ¢#fo-nz in its former wrappings. 


o 
9 


The renovation of the ¢¢-fo-ni occupied about two hours.” 

When he had finished he called Hoii’-yi, who came and stood by 
him on the skin at his right, both facing south. Wi-nu-ta then rose 
and held the ¢¢-fo-nz in front of himself, the base resting in the palm 
of his left hand. He prayed very fervently, Hof’-yi responding, 
and then gave the ¢¢fo-ni to Ci-mo, who held it as Wi-nu-ta had 
done, and likewise prayed. Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa did the same and passed 
the ¢¢-po-nz into Hojfi’-yi’s hands, who prayed fervently, and all the 
others who had sat by the fireplace responded, Hofi’-yi added a 
handful of meal to the place his ¢#-po-uz formerly occupied, and set 
his badge in it by the altar. The fd-ho were then distributed by 


1 Wi-pa, great, long ; pd-ho, prayer-stick. 
2 For description of the renovation of ¢4fo-ni of the Léd-/a-kon-ti priestesses, 
see American Anthropologist, July, 1892. 
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the courier in shrines, the distance to which was less than on 
previous days. 

August 11th (seventh day).— Four fd-ho, two annulets, three 
small sticks and a small wooden cylinder were prepared during the 
forenoon, but there was no ceremony at the altar. At about noon, 
Ci-mo, accompanied by eight persons, left Walpi, bearing these ob- 
jects and a fd-a-ya in their hands. The procession went to Sheep 
Spring (Ka-nel'-pa), where they halted while Ci-mo and Tcu-a-vé-ma 
placed fd-ho in the crevices near the water. All took a drink of 
water, and set off again up the valley to the spring Wi-po, where 
they again halted, gathered wood, made a large fire and cooked food. 
All ate meat and salt for the first time since the Flute ceremony 
began. After a tarry of three hours at Wi-po, during which pd-ho 
were deposited, all resumed the march. At the main drainage ar- 
royo a fd-ho was deposited, and its feathered string stretched towards 
Walpi. The priests then continued to the west side of the valley 
and climbed almost to the summit of the mesa, which is there about 
300 feet high. They halted about sunset, and camped under a pro- 
jecting rock, which is called /e-lem-ti-ki-hu.' Many old sticks in 
crevices served as pegs, upon which they hung their bundles. 

August 12th (eighth day). — Just as the morning star appeared, 
the priests roused themselves, and proceeded a mile further to the 
spring called Kwac’-ta-pa-hu, where they filled their gourds with 
water from the middle of the pool. They sang their songs and 
played their flutes, pointing them to the four cardinal points in se- 
quence. As a fd-ho was placed in the bed of the spring, Les’-ma 
played on his flute, and Mo-mi,? who stood on the bank, sounded the 
whizzer. Les’-ma lit a pipe, and after the old men had smoked, 
Ci-mo called for all to bring their prayer-sticks, and every one at 
the signal immediately opened his bundle and gave him one set of 
pa-ho. 

When the priests approached Kwac’-ta-pa-hu, they halted four 
times, listening for the sound of flowing water. On arrival, they sat 
on the ledge above the spring and sang until early dawn, and then 
all, led by Ci-mo, went outside the inclosure of the spring and sub- 
stituted white ceremonial kilts for their ordinary clothing. They 
tied their garments in a blanket, which they slung over their shoul- 
ders, and covered the bundle with a white mantle. Ci-mo drew 
with sacred meal the six radiating lines corresponding to the cardi- 
nal points, and set his ¢#fo-vz on their junction, near the west 
side of the little stream which issues from the cave. He placed a 
small stick about two paces from the /¢-fo-n72, on the trail leading up 

1 House of the Flute ceremonial. 
2 He probably personified P#-i-kor-ho-ya, or The Little War God. 
VOL. VII. — NO. 27. 19 
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out of the spring, and sprinkled meal along the trail for about thirty 
feet. At equal distances on this line of meal he made four symbols 
of rain clouds. 

Les’-ma took a bit of clay which he found lying there, moistened 
it with water and spittle, and daubed a broad white mark on each of 
Ci-mo’s shoulders. He also made with the same material three 
finger-marks on each side of the chest, and on the upper and fore 
arm, on the thighs, knees, across the shins, and on each cheek. He 
also rubbed some of the clay in the hair on each side of the face. 
All sang as this was done, and Les!-ma marked the others, and last 
of all himself, in the same manner. 

All then advanced in a group to the edge of the spring, where 
the water trickled from the pool. They advanced a pace at a time, 
and at last halted and sang, Les’-ma playing a flute. Ci-mo in ad- 
vance, stood on a rain-cloud symbol made in meal. Mo6-mi followed 
about five paces behind the group, sounding the whizzer at proper 
intervals. 

They then rapidly passed across the plain from the spring to the 
east edge of the mesa, and when they reached this place, Ci-mo 
set his ¢¢fo-ni on the earth, about a hundred feet from the edge of 
the mesa, and made figures of four rain-cloud symbols in meal on 
the ground near the spring. The priests began to sing, and accom- 
panied their song with rattles, advancing from one symbol to an- 
other, and then continued on their course. Half way between 
Wi-po and Walpi, Ci-mo halted the crowd of runners and again 
made the rain-cloud symbols, upon which he placed his ¢¢-fo-uz and 
a large pa-ho. On the way back to Walpi this was repeated five or 
six times. Several of the young men foraged in the course of the 
return to the pueblos, collecting corn-stalks. At the ruin called 
Tii-kifi-o-bi they halted again, and Ci-mo made radiating lines of 
meal upon which he set his ¢¢o-nz. They repeated the songs, and 
the priests paced from one rain-cloud symbol to another, as in 
former presentations. At some small mounds near Kannu’s new 
house they stopped again, and there ate breakfast, after which they 
went on, and halted (in the plain) on the mound fringed with young 
peach-trees, about opposite a point half way between Sitcomovi and 
Walpi, where the ¢¢-fo-nz was again set on the ground, and the cere- 
mony mentioned above repeated. They took the trail which passes 
near a small burro-pen, and arriving at the summit of the mesa, 
proceeded towards the narrow part of the mesa, at the entrance to 
Walpi. An assemblage of people there met them, and just back 
of a line of meal drawn across the trail stood Wi-nu-ta and Hoii’-yi, 
also two boys and a girl. 

As Ci-mo passed down into the break at this narrow point, he 
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began to sprinkle meal upon the rock, and when the returning Flute 
priests drew quite close to the line of meal, they gave a shout, and 
broke forth into the same song they had sung at all the previous 
halts. Wi-nu-ta challenged them four times, and Ci-mo replied. 
Then Wi-nu-ta and Hofi’-yi turned to the two girls (md-na), who pro- 
duced from beneath their mantles small fdé-0-ta (baskets), each con- 
taining two ears of corn and a ¢7-fo-ni,'! one belonging to Wi-nu-ta, 
the Bear chief, the other to Hof’-yi, the Snake chief. Each of 
these men tenderly took his badge, and rested it horizontally on his 
left arm as Wi-nu-ta advanced to Ci-mo and delivered a long ha- 
rangue to the purport that if they really were the good people they 
claimed to be, they could bring rain. 

Wi-nu-ta and Hofi’-yi then led the boy? and girls successively up 
to Ci-mo, who gave to each maid a stick and annulet, and to each 
lad a stick and cylinder, being careful as he delivered the gift to 
hold it in his right hand, with point projecting before him. A pro- 
cession was then formed, in which Ci-mo led, carrying his ¢é¢fo-ni 
and fd-a-ya, and followed by a line consisting of Wi-nu-ta, with a girl 
at his right, the boy, another girl, Hoii!-yi and Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa. 

At the neck of the mesa, after the reception, Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa and 
Ca-li-ko and another woman took the stalks of corn which the Flute 
priests carricd and distributed them so that each one in the pro- 
cession carricd at least a fragment. The rest of the Flute fraternity 
followed the first line, and all, singing as they went, proceeded along 
the front of the pueble. At Si-ky-aus!-ti-wa’s house, A-ldé-sa-ka 
(A-mi-to-la) again drew a line of meal across the trail, before which 
all halted, still singing. He next made four cloud symbols on the 
ground in meal, just as he did when the standard was carried to the 
housetop. The groups advanced from symbol to symbol, halting at 
each to repeat a stanza of their song. At the last A-ld-sa-ka drew 
the end of his mof-ko-hu along the line of meal, and Wi-nu-ta rubbed 
off the remainder from the trail with his foot.? 

While this was in progress several of the women plucked sunflow- 
ers from the heads of some of the Flute priests and gave them to 
their children. ‘The group passed through the covered way, and all 
entered Ci-mo’s house, the ceiling of which Wi-niu-ta and Hoii’-yi 
decorated by thrusting the corn-stalks through the line of cross 
rafters. The sunflowers were collected from the bearers and 
laid so as to form a continuous line along each side of the pollen 


' The dress of the two girls has been described in the “Cipaulovi Flute” 
( Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch.). \t is the same as that of the maid in the Snake 
dramatization. 

* Boy clothed like the Snake boy in the Snake drama. 

* That is, “ opened the trail.” 
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trail. The girls and boy placed sticks on each side of the pollen 
trail just in front of the foa’'-ya, and others deposited long rushes 
beside it. 

On the morning of the eighth day four sets of pda-ho, each having 
the length of the distal joint of the middle finger, were made by 
Ci-mo, Wi-nu-ta, Si-ky-aus’-ti-wa, and Hofn’-yi, and these were distrib- 
uted shortly after noon by the courier (Tti-wa-mofi-wi). The places 
of deposit were on the four sides of the pueblo, and the courier did 
not leave the mesa! when he placed them in the shrines. 

August 13th (ninth day),— About I A. M, at a signal from 
Ci-mo, Su-pe-la advised by A-mi-to-la arranged four balls ? of mud 
in a quadrangle, calling out the name of a cardinal point as he laid 
each down on an angle. He then placed four others apart from these, 
calling each of these by the name of some specific locality near 
the mesa. He then placed the remaining clay balls near one or 
another of these eight, adding equal quantities of small sticks to 
each collection of mud balls. Each man at his option laid a prayer- 
stick in whichever pile he desired. These piles were then put in 
pouches and carried to the zone of the pollen. They were distrib- 
uted to the appropriate places at daybreak. 

About 2 A. M., at Ci-mo’s bidding, the priests took their position 
around the altar. Les’-ma acted as pipe-lighter, and after all had 
smoked they prayed and sang, closing this simple ceremony as they 
began. Ci-mo and A-mi-to-la left the room shortly after the close of 
the songs and sat outside carefully scanning the stars of Orion. 

About 3 A. M. the constellation was in the desirable place, and all 
the inmates of the chamber took up their fa-o and their rattles from 
different places along the pollen trail. Ci-mo with his fd-a-va in hand 
led them all through the Tciib’-mo court, and they sat down in the 
main plaza of Walpi at the edge of the cliff and began to sing, 
accompanied by flutes. Wi-nu-ta and Ko-pe-li constructed over the 
st-fa-pu a cottonwood bower (#¢-s7) similar to that used in the Snake 
ceremonial. As soon as this was completed Wi-nu-ta raised the flat 
stone in the ground in front of it and revealed a chamber ten inches 
deep. When they had dug down into this cavity with a planting- 
stick,’ the song ceased, and Wi-nu-ta entered the 4##-s7, while all the 
others passed up to the front of the same, and handed him their 
pa-ho. A-mi-to-la passed the nd-kwi-pi to Wi-nu-ta, who poured the 


! In exactly the same places where the Antelope “ sand chief,” Ka-kap-ti depos- 


ited the offerings of the Antelopes. 

2 Similar clay balls and small wooden twigs called “ frog young” are mentioned 
in my account of the Cipaulovi Flute and the Walpi Snake ceremonials. (Your. 
Amer. Eth. and Arch. vols. ii. and iv.) 

® At Cipaulovi there was a race up the mesa at daybreak of the ninth day. 
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liquid it contained into the cavity just exposed. Shortly after, or at 
about dawn, all went back to the ceremonial chamber and lay down 
to sleep. Wi-nu-ta remained at the £zs7,) after all the pd-ho had 
been deposited, and closed the chamber with a large white blanket, 
fastening its lower edge with stones. 

In the afternoon, about four o’clock, the priests painted their 
cheeks, legs, and arms with white lines. They made cloud emblems 
of the same color on each shoulder and parallel straight lines on the 
breast and back. Two white bands were drawn above the knees and 
curved white lines were made under the right eye and left jaw All 
wore many shell necklaces, and one person donned the horned A-lo- 
sa-ka helmet and took his w#-pa-pa-ho. 

The two girls (#d-na) and the boy were clothed as yesterday,? 
and a small boy was dressed as an A-ld-sa-ka. The chiefs then 
approached the altar, and each took his own ¢é-fo-nz from it.® 

Ci-mo took from the altar the gourd of water, a stick with annulet 
and a few bullrushes, and Hofi’-yi the remaining gourd and the cylin- 
der with its stick. They formed a procession made up of the follow- 
ing members in order: A-ldé-sa-ka, Snake girl, Snake boy, Snake girl, 
Ci-mo, Hoi’-yi, Si-ky-aus!-ti-wa, Kwa-tca-kwa, Tcu-a-vé-ma, Su-pe-la, 
and seven others. M6-mi (warrior) followed in the rear with a bow 
and arrows and a whizzer. All but him had on the shoulder a 
white blanket in which was carried a single fd-ho. The procession 
passed around the pueblo, down the south trail to Ta-wa-pa (sun 
spring). 

When the above-mentioned persons arrived there, they sat at the 
north side, and Ci-mo made with meal two sets of radiating lines, 
upon one of which he placed his ¢#fo-nz, and on the other Hoii’-yi’s. 
Several pd-ho were laid northwest and southwest of the same, after 
which all smoked. Si-ky-aus!-ti-wa (his ¢¢po-ni was on the mesa) 
passed to the northwest side of the pool, and the rest sang while 
Les'-ma played the flute. Presently he waded‘ into the centre of 
the pool, and, motioning to the four cardinal points, completely 


o> 


! Wi-nti-ta said he personified the holder of the Bear ¢#-fo-nz, and that this is a 
sacred place of the Bear people. ‘ We celebrate this festival,” he said, “for rain, 
but also we remind J/d-sau-wuh that the Bear chief overthrew him, and won this 
land (see Snake legend), and the fd-ho are used to communicate this fact. He 
will thus be prevented from entering the village another year. The Snakes do the 
same on alternate years, but the Snake chief only helped overthrow J/4-sau-wuh ; 
the Bear chief did the act.” 

* See description of the dress of these in Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. 
No. 1. 

8 Wi-nti-ta did not decorate himself and did not leave the chamber; his ¢/ 
po-ni, wrapped in dry grass, hung on a peg in the house. 

* As described in the Cipaulovi Flute. 
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disappeared under the water and planted the fd-ho in the bed of 
the spring. As he rose, he brought a handful of mud and came out 
of the water on the northwest side, and then went around to the 
group of fellow-priests. He took a flute (fa-/ef'-a) and again passed 
to the northwest and then into the middle of the pool, and after 
holding the flute towards the setting sun, blew into the water, caus- 
ing it to bubble. This he repeated to each of the cardinal points, and 
then came out as before, and going to the group, smeared the cylinder 
and annulet (which had been whitened before leaving the chamber) 
with the mud he had brought up from the bed of the pool. All this 
time the song continued, with Les’-ma playing on the flute and some 
(all ?) of the others sounding the mo-s¢-/:-/i (shell) and gourd rattles. 

The courier and two other priests rushed off to the fields and 
brought corn-stalks and sunflowers. All decorated their heads with 
three sunflowers each, and carried two corn-stalks in their hands. 
Ci-mo gave the sticks (w¢-pa-pa-ho) back to the girls and boy after 
both he and Hojii’-yi had prayed upon them. Su-pe-la took up the 
nd-kwi-pt and Ci-mo and Hojii’-yi their ¢¢fo-x7z, and a procession was 
formed to ascend the mesa. Two lines were arranged abreast, fol- 
lowing the arrangement already described in the Cipaulovi Flute. 
Four cloud symbols were made in meal on the ground and the lines 
of priests advanced from one to the other, the girls and boy throw- 
ing annulets or cylinders ! on the rain-cloud symbols as described in 
the account of the Cipaulovi Flute. 

It is not necessary for me to describe the march of the Flute So- 
ciety from Ta-wa-pa to the ##s7 on the mesa, since I have already 
given a detailed account of the same at Cipaulovi. It must be 
remembered, however, that there is but one house in the Walpi 
celebration, and that there is no A-ldé-sa-ka at Cipaulovi. ‘The 
casting of the annulets and cylinders? into the figures of the rain 
clouds drawn in sacred meal on the ground is the same in both 
pueblos, and the accompanying events at the ##-s¢ are identical. At 
their conclusion the altar slabs were tied up in corn husks and sus- 
pended from the roof of the Flute chief's home. No purification 
ceremonials were observed. The following explanation of the his- 
torical drama was given by Ci-mo. 

! The failure to see a race up the mesa does not prove that this prominent 
ture of both the Snake Dance and Flute Ceremony was omitted. The attention 
of future students is called to the secret parts of the Cipaulovi Flute observance 
which eluded me during my studies in 1891. It is also desirable to record the 
Flute observance in Micofiinovi and Oraibi. The ceremony in the former pueblo 
will occur in 1896; in the latter, next summer, 1895. 

2 These annulets and cylinders are identical with those placed on the heads of 


the male and female lightnings of the Antelope sand picture in the Snake Dance. 
(See Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. iv.) 


. 
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In early times the Bear people and the Snake people lived alone 
in Walpi, and in their migration from the north the Horn or Flute 
people came that way and halted at the spring called Kwac’-ta-pa. 
They lived there a considerable time, but were anxious to know 
whether other men lived in their neighborhood. They sent forth 
Mountain Sheep to spy out the country, and he reported that he 
had seen traces of other peoples. Accordingly, early one morning 
we set forth, accompanied by our families. We had at that time 
neither horses nor burros, but we carried all our possessions on our 
backs. 

The watchman of Walpi was A-lé-sa-ka, who always sat on the 
housetop. He spied us in the distance and announced to his people 
that we were coming. Many came out to see us, but remained on 
the mesa while we were in the plain. As we advanced we halted 
at intervals and sang, just as we did on the morning of the eighth 
day. 

As we approached the entrance to the village all the people had 
gathered together, and they drew a line of meal across the trail,! de- 
manding where we were going and what we desired. Our chief 
said: ‘We are of your blood, Hopi. Our hearts are good and our 
speech straight. We carry on our backs the tabernacle of the Flute 
altar. We can cause rain to fall.” Four times they challenged us 
as we stood before the line of meal outside the town, and as many 
times we gave the same reply. After the fourth response A-ld-sa-ka 
and the chiefs erased the meal from the trail and we passed into the 
pueblo, where we erected our altar, sang our songs, and brought the 
welcome rain. Then the Bear and Snake chiefs said, “ Surely your 
chief shall be one of our chiefs,” and hence by right of descent in 
succession, said Ci-mo, “I am chief to-day.” ? 

F. Walter Fewkes. 
1 This method of “closing” the trail is mentioned by Spanish writers. See, 


also, my account of the Wa’-ac-nat-ya. 
* The Flute observance occurs on alternate years with the Snake ceremonials. 























EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE I. 


Fig. 1. Figurine of a male personage from the Flute altar. 


Fig. 2. Figurine of a female personage from the Flute altar. 


PuaTE II, 


Fig. 1. Stone tile from the Flute altar. 
Fig. 2. Stone tile from the Flute altar. 

It will probably be found that these represent female and male Flute 
personages. 
Fig. 3. /é-a-ya (moisture rattle). 
Fig. 4. JVé-tci tied to a section of a ladder. 

This is in reality a fd-Ho or prayer-sticks, with lightning symbols on the 
two components ; one of which is male, the other, female. 

The originals of these drawings were made by the late A. M. Stephen, 
copied for the half-tone reproductions by Mr. J. H. Blake. 

Figures 1 and 2 were made from objects which were held in such vener- 


ation by the priests, that when they saw the drawings they sprinkled sacred 


meal upon them and murmured a short prayer. 



























































PLATE II. 
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AFRICAN RACES! 


As distinct branches of science, ethnology and anthropology are 
barely out of their teens. In our own generation has the African 
continent, in its most populous and characteristic part, been explored 
and roughly mapped out. Many important tribes and languages we 
do not yet know, and even in the case of the best known tribes the 
information we possess is rarely of a scientific character. As com- 
pared with the past, no doubt, knowledge is progressing with gigan- 
tic strides; but every new ray of light only makes us more pal- 
pably feel how dense is the darkness which still covers the greater 
portion of the continent. No one should therefore suppose that 
ethnology, which must be preceded by geography and philology, has 
mastered the subject of African races and tribes, or even come 
thoroughly to understand a few tribes.‘ Governments have been 
breaking down the barriers ; explorers and missionaries are prepar- 
ing the ground; now is the time for ethnologists to collect and 
collate facts: as to final conclusions, these must be left to future 
generations. ‘The vastness of the theme and the limitation of the 
space forbid detailed reference to particular tribes, and compel us to 
limit our attention to the races of Africa. 

Many criteria—such as the color, the hair, the form of the 
skull — have been proposed as bases for the racial classification of 
mankind. All have been helpful, but none has proved adequate. 
All are one-sided and artificial, failing to grasp and follow through 
its ramifications the principle of genealogy which seems to be essen- 
tial for a natural classification. Nor can any classification be com- 
plete so long as so many African tribes are unknown or unplaced. 

The common people, the world over, divide mankind into white, 
yellow, brown, and black races, without troubling themselves much 
about the border lines. In science, also, dividing lines have come 
to be drawn rather on the basis of color than of osteology. 

When general ethnology was in its infancy, and philology its nurse, 
racial and linguistic divisions were often confounded. No wonder, 


1 This paper was prepared by request for the World’s Congress of African 
Ethnology held in Chicago in 1893. It was written in such a manner as to fill up 
a gap in the programme, and be available for a mixed audience. The aim was 
concisely to state the present condition of knowledge, and not to present the 
views of the author or establish a theory, an undertaking which would have 
required a fulness of treatment inconsistent with the time allowed. The author’s 
state of health has prevented him from making additions. The paper is here 
printed as a supplement to the Folk- Zales of Angola, lately published by the 
American Folk-Lore Society. Its original title on the programme of the Congress 
was “ African Ethnology and Anthropology.” 
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therefore, that, since African ethnology is still so young, it should 
be affected by the same confusion. The time, however, seems to 
have come for it to put off the swaddling-clothes of philology, and 
try to walk on its own legs. If race and language were originally 
coextensive, this relation was changed so soon as races began either 
to destroy and subdue each other, or to mix in friendly alliance. 
While racial traits are innate, language is acquired, and is largely a 
matter of taste. 

In North Africa several Berber tribes, and also the Copts, though 
Hamites, speak Arabic. In West Africa the Liberians and Sierra- 
Leonians speak English, though pure Negroes; and the natives of 
the Cape Verde and other Portuguese islands, though black, speak 
dialects of Portuguese. In South Africa the Hottentots of Cape 
Colony have lost their native tongue and adopted Dutch; the Hill- 
Damara, on the contrary, though by race Bantu-Negro, speak Hot- 
tentot ; and the aboriginal Wa-Simba, as well as imported blacks, of 
Madagascar, have adopted the Malayan language of their conquerors, 
without losing racial characteristics. Within the same racial field, 
the Ba-Rotse have adopted the Sechuana language of their Ma-kololo 
conquerors, and retained it after the destruction of the latter. 
Again, the Hottentots have more racial affinity with the Negroes, 
and more linguistic affinity with the Hamites. 

As already intimated, a classification of African races on purely 
racial and genealogic grounds is yet to be made. Owing to the lack 
of such a classification, Africanists, when speaking of ethnologic 
facts, use the popular linguistic terminology, the result being con- 
fusion and endless misunderstanding. In their scientific allegiance. 
Africanists are divided between the classification of Lepsius and 
that of Fr. Miiller. Following in the footsteps of Dr. Cust, English 
writers have generally adopted that of Miiller, while German authors 
give the preference rather to the plan of Lepsius, which, in a modi- 
fied form, will probably be the classification of the future. The 
principal difference between these two scholars is, that Miiller 
insists on the divergence of languages, and sets up numerous 
distinct classes, finding, for example, in his Negro group, twenty 
irreducible subdivisions ; while Lepsius, in his hunt for affinities, 
finds them in abundance, and reduces the number of primordial fac- 
tors. Discarding the ethnological basis for linguistic division, he 
takes grammatical gender as the principal criterion, and certainly it 
proves a valuable though limited guide. He says that in Africa the 
paramount factor is the aboriginal Nigritic (2. e. Bantu-Negro) stock, 
which at one time was the sole occupant of the continent. To this 
he adds, as second factor, the Hamites, and to their blending with 
the aboriginal Negro he ascribes the existenec of the Sudan tribes 
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and various languages of mixed forms. Only in historic times do 
the Semites enter as an important factor. The six main linguistic 
(not ethnologic) divisions proposed by Fr. Miiller, and adopted by 
Dr. Cust, are* (1) the Semitic, (2) the Hamitic, (3) the Nuba-Fulah, 
(4) the Negro, (5) the Bantu, (6) the Hottentot-Bushman. The main 
divisions of Lepsius are three: (1) the primitive African or Ni- 

i) gritic,! (2) the Hamitic, (3) the Semitic. The primitive African 
type is divided into: (a) the Bantu, or pure Negro; (b) the mixed 
Negro, comprising the Guinea and Sudan Negro, the Fulah, Nyam- 
Nyam, Masai, and Nuba. The Hottentots and Bushmen he subjoins 
to the Hamitic as respects language, and the Semitic as regards 
race. 

Both are, as a rule, agreed as to the purely Semitic, Hamitic, and 
Bantu languages, while differing with regard to languages of mixed 
type. Lepsius subordinates them, according to the prevalence 
of morphologic characteristics, to either the Hamitic or Nigritic 
main divisions. Miller gathers the heterogeneous elements into 
three artificial groups: one for the Sudan, one for North Guinea, 
one for South and Central Africa. Thereby he gave occasion 
for the unfounded assumption that the languages and even the 
tribes embraced in these groups had internal affinities depending on 
a common origin, and were totally distinct from the other classes ; 
while the fact is, that many languages within the same group are 
quite unconnected, and that several preserve unmistakable traces of 
either Bantu or Hamitic derivation. The great merit of Lepsius is 
to have maintained the linguistic unity of the great, compact, and 
homogeneous Negro race. He continually warns his readers that 
the dividing lines of ethnology are far from coinciding with those 
of linguistics, and Miiller makes the same remark, so that these 
scholars are not responsible for the confusion that has arisen. 

If, for the time being 


g, we forget the linguistic aspect, and survey 
the continent from an ethnologic standpoint, we at once notice that 
North Africa, including the Sahara, is inhabited by people of white, 
reddish, or light-brown complexion, with wavy, generally black hair 
and rather thick lips, but all admissible into the white race. If we 
listen to their speech, and examine into their ways, we find that 
some are Hamites, some Semites. From history we learn that the 
Semites are recent intruders, while the Hamites have occupied 
North Africa from time immemorial. South of the Sahara, all the 
way to the Cape, we see one solid mass of black humanity, some- 
times no darker than some dark-tanned specimens of the Hamites, 
but with a clearly distinct physique and features, and easily recog- 
nizable by their woolly hair. On the border line between the white 


1 Including the so-called Bantu, Negroes, Hottentots, and Bushmen. 
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and black races, we notice from Cape Verde to Guardafui, through 
the continent’s greatest width, not a solid belt, but a loose chain of 
brown people, partaking so much of the Hamitic and so much of the 
Nigritic type that the best judges often hesitate as to whether one 
is more black or white, though physically they rather approach the 
Hamitic than the Nigritic type. If we listen to their speech, allit- 
eration and initial formations remind us of Bantu speech, while the 
distinction of gender, and many other signs, show a Hamitic turn of 
mind. In the extreme east the speech is distinctly Hamitic, and 
throughout in their social habits the Hamitic resemblance is strik- 
ing. They are shepherds or traders, warlike and domineering. The 
agricultural Negroes, whose territory they invade, become either 
their victims or their subjects. These brown peoples are called 
Fulas, or Puls, from Cape Verde to Lake Tchad and beyond; in 
the centre they are termed Nyam-Nyam and Monbuttu; in the east 
they are called Masai, Galla, and Somal. 

Throughout the field occupied by the black race, we notice a 
sprinkling of small Helot tribes, in appearance a caricature and 
miniature of the Negro race, but less dark in color. Their language, 
too, is everywhere distinct from Bantu. In South Africa these 
pygmies are called Bushmen. Related with them, both linguistic- 
ally and structurally, but medium-sized and yellow-colored, the 
Hottentots are crowded into the southwest corner of the continent. 
The Malays of Madagascar need no special mention. 

It would, therefore, in the present provisional state of our know- 
ledge, seem proper to divide the races of Africa as follows: (1) The 
white race, subdivided into Hamitic and Semitic; (2) the black, 
Bantu-Negro, or Nigritic race; (3) the brown races, consisting of 
the Sudanese, Pygmy, and Hottentot subdivisions. When better 
known, the Pygmies, as unmixed, may claim a separate place. 

In their occupation, the white and the brown races are mainly 
pastoral and nomadic; the black is agricultural; the Pygmies and 
Bushmen are exclusively hunters and fishermen, without permanent 
dwellings. The hunters are in the lowest state of culture, but the 
black agriculturists are surpassed in civilization by the white and 
brown shepherds. 

About the origin of these races we have no positive historic 
data, but intimations are not wanting that they came from the 
northeast by way of Suez and Aden. From the west they could 
not have come, nor from the south. Nothing suggests a northern 
origin. We know that the cultivated flora and domestic fauna of 
Africa have come largely from Asia, and the supposition is that 
the African settlers have followed the same course. The northern 
and western Hamites probably came in from Suez, the southeastern 





. 
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Hamites across the Red Sea. The Puls, of the Niger basin, are 
either a mixture of Berber and Bantu-Negro, or they are an offshoot 
of the Hamitic Punas, and therefore brethren of the Galla and 
Somal. The Guinea and Bantu Negroes might appear to be autoch- 
thons, but their own traditions and the elements of their culture 
seem to contradict that supposition. The physical and moral 
characteristics of the woolly-headed blacks of Africa and Austra- 
lasia are essentially the same. The theory that the African blacks 
branched off from their Australasian cousins, and, like the Malays 
of Madagascar, drifted from the east across the ocean, seems as 
hazardous as the undertaking itself. The theory locating the 
starting point somewhere between the Arabian and Indian penin- 
sulas offers less improbabilities, but is no more proved than any 
other theory on the cradle of the Negro race. 

Proceeding to a closer inspection of the races, we first exclude 
the Europeans of North and South Africa, the Malays of Mada- 
gascar, and even the Semites of North and East Africa, as well 
known and unimportant factors. We concentrate our attention on 
the Hamitic and especially on the Bantu-Negro race; for, in its 
pure and mixed state it constitutes the bulk of the African popula- 
tion. So much is this the case that the terms African and Negro 
have come to be used, with some reason, as synonyms. 

The Hamitic family in Africa consists of (1) the Libyans and 
Berbers (Imoshags) or western Hamites; (2) the old Egyptians and 
modern Copts; (3) the Cushites, or Ethiopians; (4) the Punas, 
including possibly the Puls or Fulas. The Hamites are usually 
placed under the white race, but their complexion becomes darker 
and darker as one proceeds from west to east and south, until it 
nierges in the typical color of the Negro race. 

The western Hamites or Berbers have a fine physique; well- 
proportioned, medium-sized, long-headed, as are all Africans, with 
white though tanned complexion, wavy hair, regular nose, and 
somewhat receding forehead. In the south the admixture of Negro 
blood becomes apparent in a darker skin, thicker lips, wider nostrils, 
and more protruding check-bones. Many Kabyles, especially in the 
mountains, are so blond and blue-eyed that some have held them 
to be the descendants of the Vandals, or to have a Ligurian origin. 
Others, however, consider these blonds to be the purest Berber 
type. Their present habitat has been their dwelling-place from 
time immemorial. Berber is a nickname given to these western 
Hamites by the Arabs because of their strange language. They 
call themselves Imoshag, that is to say, Free Men, and such they 
have at all times been. The great civilization of their Egyptian 
cousins, the luxury of Carthage, the power of ancient Rome, the 
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fire of Islam, have passed by or over them, and left them almost 
unchanged. Never daunted, scarcely influenced, they have, how- 
ever, adopted Islam, but without sacrificing their own individuality. 
Fierce tribal Independents, they have not even allowed the forma- 
tion of a national government. Here we have a branch of the 
white race, naturally the equal of any other, showing no sign of 
degeneration, and from the first in contact with the best civiliza- 
tions, yet proudly stationary on a level of culture but slightly 
superior to that of the Central African Negro, who for thousands 
of years has had no civilization within his sight or reach. 

No special reference need be made to the ancient Egyptians. 
Their type and civilization are well known from their monuments. 
Their complexion was reddish or light brown. Their descendants, 
the Copts, though mixed with their conquerors and crushed under 
a terrible yoke, still remind one of the classic Retu type. The 
old Egyptian way of plaiting the hair, and of wearing elaborate 
wigs, is still prevalent among several Bantu tribes who pride them- 
selves on their antiquity and purity. These habits, added to the 
similarity of all industrial arts and household articles belonging 
to the modern Bantu-speaking Negroes and to the Egyptians, show 
some direct or indirect connection from a remote time. 

Southeast of the Egyptians, between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
live the Bisharin, who are the Bedja of the Middle Ages, the 
Blemmyes of the Romans, and the Cushites of the Bible. They 
are often confounded with their western neighbors, the Nubas, who 
are of Negro origin, and both peoples together are called Nubians. 
Physically they are medium-sized, long-headed, light-brown, and 
vary greatly in feature. Generally the nose is short and rounded, 
the nostrils wide ; like the Egyptians, they have thick lips and a 
small chin. Their present state of culture is not such as to suggest 
that their ancestors once vied with Egypt in all the arts of civilized 
life. The Meroitic monuments and inscriptions are largely the 
work of Cushites and Blemmyes, and Lepsius thinks that the key 
to the undeciphered inscriptions may be found in the vernacular of 
the Bisharin. 

The Abyssinians proper are of Semitic race, but the Agau are 
Hamitic, and so are the Falasha, though Jews in religion. 

East and south of Abyssinia are the Danakil, the Somal, and 
the Galla, all of whom are said to be Punas, or Phutites, that is, 
according to derivation of the names, people of Phut, the third 
son of Ham. The Danakil do not differ much from the Bisharin 
in appearance, but the Somal often show a taller stature, a darker 
complexion, and a wilder bearing. All are pastoral and nomadic. 
The Galla, who are said to number eight millions, and reach from 
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Abyssinia to Lake Victoria, are dark like the Negroes, and must be 
mixed with them, but their hair is not woolly. Already, in Egyptian 
paintings, the Punas are represented in three colors, reddish, brown, 
and black, the latter color belonging to their subjects, who may 
be the ancestors of the present Galla. These are partly Christian 
and Mohammedan, but for the most part Pagan. The heathen 
Gallas are cordially hated by the Somal, who are Moslems. 

More than 4,000 years ago, the Egyptians procured their incense 
from the land of the Punas, now the Somali coast opposite Aden, 
where incense and myrrh trees still thrive. From the red-skinned 
Punas the Red Sea derived its name. The Phoenicians, and through 
them the Poeni of Carthage, though speaking a Semitic language, 
and children of Canaan, according to the Bible, came, according 
to Herodotus, from the east coast of the Red Sea, and assuredly 
derived their name from the Punas. Among the things which the 
old Egyptians were in the habit of receiving from the Punas, in 
in addition to the famous incense, we find large quantities of gold 
and other minerals, ivory, ebony, ostrich feathers and eggs, skins 
of wild animals, cattle, giraffes, dog-faced monkeys, leopards, and 
Negro slaves. These slaves were not only sold by the Hamitic 
Punas, but also, and in greater number, by the Negro nation of the 
Uaua, the ancestors of the Nuba. Whiie the Greeks used the 
name A:thiopians indiscriminately for dark-haired Cushites and 
Negroes, the Egyptians distinguished the Negroes by the name of 
Nahasi. 

The brown Fulas, or Puls, of the Senegal and Niger basins, 
are a fine, intelligent, powerful, conquering people, of pretty high 
Moslem culture. Their dialects, customs, and history have been 
described by able French, German, and English writers. Notwith- 
standing, ethnologists and linguists are still at variance in regard 
to their classification. Fr. Miiller tried to give them an independ- 
ent racial and linguistic position. Though confessing that there 
is no family likeness between them, he joined the Fulas with the 
Nubas, the Nyam-Nyam, Monbuttu, and Masai, and thus constituted 
the Nuba-Fula group, of which subsequent writers have made a 
race. Lepsius, on linguistic and ethnologic grounds, declares them 
to be originally Bantu-Negro, but so diluted with Hamitic admix- 
ture as to be intermediate between the two races, and so happily 
blended as to show political superiority over both parent stocks. 
Reichardt, an authority on the Fula (Fulde) language, was struck 
with Semitic affinities. The latest theory is that of G. A. Krause, a 
specialist on Fula, and of A. W. Schleicher, a specialist on Somali, 
who agree in classing the Puls or Fulas with the Hamites. 
Schleicher even suggests that the Fula and Somali languages were 
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one up to the Christian era, and that the Fulas at the extreme 
west of the continent are a colony of the Somal, who occupy its 
extreme eastern horn. Lastly, the missionary Christaller delights 
in completing the circle of East-African Punas, Asiatic Punicians 
(Pheenicians), North-African Puni (Carthaginians), and West-African 
or Sudanese Puls or Fulas, all of one name and descent, as if from 
Phut, the third son of Ham. Ful, in the Fula tongue, signifies 
light brown or reddish, just as Pun did in ancient Hamitic. At 
the time of the Semitic invasion, in the seventh century, Fulas 
were met in southern Morocco, and driven south to the Senegal. 
In the fourteenth century, Fulas are mentioned in Bornu; in the 
seventeenth century they are numerous throughout Bornu and Ba- 
ghirmi. In the time of Napoleon I. they revolutionized the whole 
Sudan, founded great kingdoms and dynasties which are not yet 
on the were, and gave a Moslem civilization to their black sub- 
jects over an immense area. The kingdoms of Gandu, Sokoto, and 
Adamaua are Fula with a population chiefly Negro. Krause dis- 
tinguishes two classes of Fulas,— one of reddish or light brown 
complexion and almost Aryan features, spare, grave, and command- 
ing; the other dark brown or black and fleshy, these also intelligent, 
but merry and given to pleasure. The first, speaking also Hausa, 
prevail in Sokoto; the second, speaking also Kanuri, prevail in 
Bornu. 

The northwestern wing of Miiller’s Nuba-Fula group, the Nuba, 
has been proved (?) by Lepsius to belong originally to the Negro 
inguistically, 


stock, but to be deeply modified, both ethnically and 1 
by strong Hamitic admixture. The Hill-Nubas have preserved 
Negro features, while the Nubas of the Nile valley have almost lost 
them. Some of the latter were brought to their lowest present 
habitat by the emperor Diocletian, in order to supersede and check 
the troublesome Blemmyes, who were driven to the eastern bank 
of the river. In the sixth century the Nubas accepted Christianity, 
and under Silko revived the ancient kingdom of Uaua. They 
attained to a high degree of prosperity and culture, and succumbed 
only in the thirteenth century to the Semitic and Moslem ascend- 
ancy. Lepsius suggests that the undeciphered Nubian inscriptions 
may largely be the work of these Christian Nubas, though probably 
written in the dialect of their Bedja neighbors. 

The brown Nyam-Nyam and Monbuttu seem to be ethnically 
related to the Fan, though the latter speak a Bantu language. The 
famous Masai, in all points showing the characteristic features of 
the Hamitic stock, also belong to the chain of brown tribes. 

Passing now to the black race, our statement that there is only one 
black or Negro race in Africa, that it consists of both the so-called 
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Bantu and Negro races, and that the Bantu is the pure stock, 
strikes against a popular myth, which, though but a few years old, 
is spreading its branches and casting its shadow far and wide over 
English literature. I mean the belief that the Negro and Bantu 
are different races.! It is a comfort that it is practically discarded 
by German Africanists. This myth can easily be traced to Fr. 
Miiller’s classification as popularized by Dr. Cust, and indirectly 
to the caricature which, in the old slaving times, naturalists palmed 
off as the Negro type. If we connect this myth with Dr. Cust’s 
book, we by no means hold him responsible for it. He clearly 
stated from the outset that his classification was linguistic, and 
not ethnologic ; that it was not final, but provisional ; that his object 
was not to describe African languages, nor classify them, but simply 
to catalogue the vast material of African philology, “keeping his 
text colorless as to his opinions.” “Rightly or wrongly,” as he 
says, he adopts the main divisions of Miller, because these suited 
him best, and he regrets that Lepsius had not sooner published 
his theory. In regard to the purely linguistic question of the 
relations between the Upper Guinea and Bantu languages, he 
marshals the opinions of Norris, Goldie, Latham, Bleek, Lepsius, 
and Christaller against an absolute separation of these two branches, 
and finds no voice to support Miiller in its favor. If he says that 
the Bantu is not Negro, the context shows that for him Negro has 
a geographic signification. He distinctly states that his Negro 
group is not a family, because its clusters lack internal relationship, 
and have no common origin. Yet the impression seems to spread 
in English books that there is a family of Negro languages in the 
same sense as there is one of Bantu tongues. The author of an 
excellent Kongo Dictionary and Grammar, though acknowledging 
the physical and mental similarity of the Guinea and Bantu natives, 
goes so far as to declare as a scientific dogma that their languages 


1 I have been asked to give proofs for the assertion that there is no racial 
difference between the blacks of Upper Guinea and Sudan and those speaking 
3antu languages. The proofs could be given under the following heads: (1) All 
writers who talk about a Bantu race were either never in Africa or were ac- 
quainted only with Bantu nations. (2) All the writers who lived with natives of 
both regions are agreed as to their racial oneness, as far as their personal 
experience goes. A few. of course, have deferred to the opinions of books and 
journals against the testimony of their own eyes. (3) Natives of Upper Guinea 
and of the Bantu field cannot be distinguished on photographs any more than in 
reality when they wear the same garb. (4) The natives themselves know of no 
such distinction, and no African word has, nor will, ever be found to express 
that distinction. (5) My personal experience of nine years with people of the two 


regions, to which can be added that of a number of reliable eye-witnesses from 
Africa. 
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have no more in common than they have with the Aryan, Semitic, 
or Ural-Altaic families. 

The linguistic question is introduced here simply to show that 
it gives no support to ethnologic errors which I think it is time 
to check. We should no longer hear the statements that there is 
a Bantu race distinct from the Negro race; that the Bantu are 
physically and mentally superior to the Negroes of Upper Guinea; 
that the American Negroes have been exclusively imported from 
Upper Guinea, and are therefore inferior to the Bantu. The fact 
is that the Bantu are strongly represented in our American Negroes ; 
that these are physically and mentally on a par with the Bantu and 
Guinea Negroes ; that, while the languages of Guinea have preserved 
only a few traces of Bantu, the Guinea Negroes are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the Bantu; that if there is a difference in the state 
of culture, the Guinea Negroes have attained a higher state, but 
that this is due to longer intercourse with whites and Hamites. 
Both in structure and in function, in character, mode of life, polit- 
ical economy, folk-lore, and religion, the African Blacks or Negroes, 
of both Guinea-land and Bantu-land, form one compact and homo- 
geneous race, which for physical, mental, and moral ability compares 
favorably with other heathen races. If, in practice, it has shown 
itself morally inferior to some other races, numerous examples 
show that this inferiority is not so much constitutional as due to 
secular mis-education, erroneous beliefs, and deplorable social condi- 
tions. 

As second cause of the myth, we indicate the traditional caricature 
of the Negro as drawn by naturalists who thought he occupied a 
middle position between the gorillaand man. The most unshapely 
skull, the lowest forehead, the flattest nose, the most prognathous 
jaws and teeth, the thickest lips, the darkest skin, and the woolliest 
hair, long arms, big feet with protruding heels, were put together 
and declared to be the typical Negro. When travellers and mis- 
sionaries went to Natal, and later on to Central Africa, expecting 
to find there that typical Negro, they were surprised to find beings 
decidedly human ; and, as mankind seems bound te find the true 
mean only after having gone to extremes, they not only said their 
Africans were not Negroes, but they set up another type, idealizing 
the body, the color, and the features of their African (especially 
Zulu) friends, and they called this the Bantu type. The truth is 
that this higher type is found in Upper Guinea as frequently as in 
Bantu-land, while the Negro of the former type is no more unknown 
in Bantu-land than in North Guinea. The mean between the two 
extremes is the true average Negro of all Africa. He is the ideal 
type of man for tropical and malarial countries, for which the 
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ideal white man is quite unfit. The typical color of the African 
Black or Negro race is no more the black of the chromatic scale 
than the typical color of the white man is that of chalk. Asa 
healthy white man has a decided reddish or brownish tinge, so has 
the healthy Negro. And as the rich complexion of the Southerner 
looks peculiar only in the North, while the pale color of the 
Northerner looks sickly in the sunny South, so the typical color 
of the Negro looks out of place only outside of his home-land, 
where it is the most appropriate hue. His normal color, when 
washed and oiled, is that of a fresh and fully matured horse- 
chestnut. There are full-blooded Negroes in Africa who are as 
light as the average mulatto, and we have known old white resi- 
dents in Africa the skin of whose face and hands was as dark as 


that of pure Negroes. It is a mistake to suppose that pitch-black 
is a proof of the purity of Negro blood. As, in the reversion to the 
white type after miscegenation, the bleaching process does not stop 
at the normal white color, but goes on to an unusual whiteness, so 
observations seem to suggest that reversion to the black type goes 
beyond the average dark brown of the Negro to coal-black. 

The unity of the African Negro race is morecver apparent in its 
mental and moral make-up. To the west as to the east and south 
of Kamerun, we find the same predominance of the emotional over 
the intellectual and moral side of human nature. Hence the love 
of ease and pleasure, of trade, of music, of rhetoric, style, ceremony, 
and of emotional religion. 

The ethnology of South Africa has been favored above that of 
east, west, and central Africa by the scientific labors of such 
scholars as Dr. Bleek and Dr. G. Fritsch; Bleek directing his 
attention chiefly to the languages, Fritsch mainly to the structural 
and functional anthropology of the races and tribes. By them the 
linguistic and ethnologic types of the Hottentot, Bushman, and 
South-African Bantu-Negro have been fairly established. 

The Hottentots and the Bushmen are very small factors in the 
formation of African nations; but scientifically they offer the 
highest interest. The Hottentots are semi-civilized; they have 
largely lost their language, and will soon be absorbed by the white 
and black races. The Bushmen are doomed to give up their wild 
hunting life, or to be destroyed. Physically, both the Hottentots and 
the Bushmen stand in closer relation to the Negro type than to 
the Hamitic. They differ from the Negro in color, the Bushmen 
being slightly lighter, the Hottentots much more so. Their typical 
straight forehead, sunken nose, tapering chin, thinner lips, and 


plentiful wrinkles also give them a facial expression quite different 
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from that of the Negro. In stature the Bushmen are far below 
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the average Negro, the Hottentots but slightly so. The Bushmen 
are inveterate nomads and hunters, incapable, it seems, of settling 
down to anything. The Hottentots are pastoral, and yield to 
Christianity and civilization. Both show considerable ability in 
their specialties. By their rock-paintings, the Bushmen remind 
one of the North-African Hamites. In language the Hottentots 
and the Bushmen differ completely from the Bantu-Negro. The 
most striking characteristic of their language is found in their 
clicks. In morphology, the Hottentot language evinces some 
peculiarities of the Hamitic family. It differs considerably from 
that of the Bushmen, but a common origin is probable. 

Just what the exact relation of the Bushmen with the Pygmies is 
has not yet been scientifically established. In South Africa all the 
tribes of undersized wild hunters, speaking non-Bantu languages, 
are called Bushmen. Thus it seems that the Bushmen are South- 
African Pygmies, and the Pygmies are Central-African Bushmen. 
The Pygmies are generally covered all over with hair, while the 
Bushmen are strangely destitute of it. Pygmies have been found 
all over the Negro field where great forests offer them a safe retreat 
and profitable hunting-grounds. Though all of small size and 
brownish, they vary in stature and color, probably also in language, 
but their style of life is uniformly that of the nomadic hunter. Bows, 
arrows, traps, dogs, and fowls are all they care to possess. Their 
glory is to hunt and kill the elephant. They are doomed to be 
finally absorbed by the great Negro race. 

As we noticed two extreme descriptions of the physique of the 
Bantu-Negro, so two extreme opinions are popularly held in regard 
to his state of culture and frame of mind. Some think that he lives 
like the Pygmy, roaming about without a home and destitute of all 
comforts; that he is a savage without knowledge of God or a future 
life, worshipping sticks and stones, thirsting after his neighbor's 
blood, living penuriously, without family organization ; that he is an 
incorrigible idler, liar, drunkard, and thief, unable to conceive any of 
the lofty ideals which, like the pillar and the cloud, guide the onward 
and upward march of white mankind, and for this reason doomed 
to perpetual destruction. Others represent him as the man of 
Eden, innocent in his ignorance of right and wrong, supplied with 
all his needs by bountiful nature, equally far removed from the 
opulence and squalor, the virtues and vices of civilized countries ; 
yearning after a fuller knowledge of God and peaceful arts, but 
cruelly destroyed by the slave-dealing Arab and corrupted by the 
rum-dealing and immoral white trader. The truth is found, as ever, 
between the extremes. These are true in some cases, but not in 
the average. As physically the African Negro differs from the 
white man only in the quantity of pigment, the form of the hair, and 
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the ability to stand more malaria, so his material, moral, and social 
state of culture is not essentially different from that of other non- 
Christianized people the world over. It only differs in degrees. 
Every African negro, as a rule, has his own house or hut, which is 
fairly comfortable. He owns some pottery, wooden ware, furniture, 
agricultural implements, weapons, native cloths, or skins. He has 
a home with wife and children, or as many houses as his industry 
enables him to contract wives. He can have as much land as he is 
willing to cultivate, and can raise large or small cattle without 
expense for feeding it. He lives in a town with fellow-men, who, if 
they are the cause of many of his troubles, are also ready to sympa- 
thize with him. He is a member of a political organization very 
much like ours, and takes part in its intrigues, elections, and military 
expeditions. He lives in contact with other tribes, with whom he 
barters the excess of his comforts of life. He believes that there is 
a great God who made all things and knows his every thought and 
want; he believes in a life beyond the grave, both for himself and 
his loved ones. He thinks he is surrounded by spiritual beings, 
some friendly and some hostile. He whiles away the time by fairy 
tales, myths, fables, proverbs, and riddles; tries to forget his afflic- 
tions in the whirl of the dance, the lullaby of music, or the fumes of 
tobacco, native opium, and liquor. He is liable to all the miseries 
caused by passions, vice, and crime: nor does he lack some noble 
sentiments. One great difference, however, is the absence of all 
luxuries, in arts and literature as well as in material civilization. 
The king, with all his power, has to be content, in material things, 
with much the same articles as theslave. The four main causes of 
the cultural inferiority and of the miseries of the African Negro’s life 
can be reduced to four heads, namely, first, the lack of a written 
literature ; second, the institution of polygamy ; third, that of slav- 
ery; fourth, and chiefest, the belief in witchcraft. The develop- 
ment of the race and the happiness of the individual depend on the 
healing of these four sores. The slave-trading of the Arabs and 
the rum-trade of nominal Christians are ghastly evils, imported by 
foreign intruders, and they can be reduced or suppressed by gov- 
ernments ; but polygamy, domestic slavery, and witchcraft are im- 
measurably more baneful, and will yield only to the influence of 
religion. 

The Bushmen and Hottentots of South Africa and the Hamitic 
tribes of North Africa occupy, for the most part, arid stretches of 
land. Already few in number in comparison with the Negroes, 
they have only limited chances for expansion. Nearly all fertile 
and habitable Africa is in the hands of the Bantu-Negro race, which 
can there multiply into the hundreds of millions. As only a few 
districts are suitable for the white race, there is no great danger of 
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a final spoliation of the continent by the whites, nor of any serious 
check on the national development of the race. In the Sudan, 
where they are ruled by semi-Hamitic and Islamite conquerors, the 
Negroes have to some extent put on the garb of Islam; but their 
convictions are no deeper than their knowledge. The great mass 
of the race is pagan. It has no creed to oppose to Christianity, 
and is rapidly accepting the Christian religion in its purest type. 

In statesmanship the Bantu-Negroes have shown ability to govern 
themselves in great feudal states, like those of Dahomey, Ashantee, 
Kongo, Lunda, etc. But European arms and tactics, commerce and 
missions, are at work shattering or undermining all native time- 
worn states and institutions. Governments do the plowing, traders 
the fertilizing, and missionaries the sowing, from which in due time 
a new order of things will spring up. In this new order, language 
will be the great factor in the forming of new nations. Wherever 
a native language shall develop a literature able to compete in its 
own field with a European rival, there a national state, with native 
characteristics, will come into existence. The literary language will 
absorb cognate dialects and surrounding weaker languages. Where, 
as in most parts of Guinea, there is no great language and nation 
able to resist English or French, these languages will supersede the 
vernacular. 

The Mande cluster may unite, develop a literature, and live. 
Some dialect of the Puls will probably gain predominance, and ab- 
sorb minor Negro dialects as well as other dialects of Fulde. The 
Hausa will more and more become the general language of the Cen- 
tral Sudan. In East Africa, it is difficult to estimate how vast a 
region may yet accept Suahili as its literary language. As a trade 
language, it is already used up to the region of the Great Lakes and 
beyond, and it has compelled German and British authorities to rec- 
ognize it as semi-official language alongside with English or German. 
In South Africa, white colonists will not allow any native language 
to establish itself permanently with a native and national literature. 
In West Africa, Angola may be the first to develop a great and 
strong African nation, and a native literature in the general language 
called Ki-mbundu, which Portuguese authorities and commerce are 
rapidly spreading over their vast and rich possessions on the west 
coast. In Central Africa, the Kongo, Teke, Luba, Lolo, Fan, Ganda, 
and Nyam-Nyam languages may blossom into national literatures ; 
and these will form the nuclei of regenerated African states built 
after the best models of modern Christendom. 

It would indeed bea great pity if all those grand Bantu languages 
should disappear, and all the African mind and sentiment be forced 
into the strait-jackets of European forms of speech. 

Heli Chatelain. 
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AFRICAN FETISHISM. 


As in African ethnography and philology the terms Bantu and 
Negro are generally misunderstood and misused, so in African 
mythology has the word “fetish” become a source of lamentable 
confusion, not only in popular books of travel or missionary work, 
but also in scientific publications. It would be worth the while of 
a specialist having authority, to overhaul the literature relating to 
the subject, and make room for the truth by removing to the rub- 
bish-heap, where they belong, many erroneous notions.  IIl-health 
and the limits of space allow me here only to state a few facts, which 
may be of service. 

A geography published two years ago divided the religions of the 
world into the following classes : monotheism (including Christian- 
ity, Judaism, and Islam), polytheism, and fetishism. The latter term 
was defined as the worship of inanimate objects, such as stones, 
trees, and so on; and all the African negroes were said to be fetish- 
ists. As monotheists believe and serve only one God, and polythe- 
ists several, so the fetishists were represented as actually possessing 
no other god or gods than the fetish-objects. Whatever diverse 
views have been set forth by specialists, the above is still the preva- 
lent opinion. To the question: What is the religion of the Afri- 
can races? many travellers still reply : He has no religion ; he knows 
nothing of God or of a future life ; he possesses only foolish supersti- 
tions, and worships idols, stones, and other “ joojoos,” “ gregrees,”’ 
or fetishes. 

The term “fetish” is employed without discrimination. It is of 
more frequent use in West Africa than in East Africa. On the west 
coast the word ( fetzche in French and fez¢zgo in Portuguese) is applied 
to everything supernatural or reputed to be such, and by extension to 
everything connected therewith. Thus the spirits (both the human 
as well as the non-human, commonly called gods), the objects con- 
nected with their service (images, animals, consecrated trees or rocks, 
amulets consisting of horn, rags, etc.), are called fetishes ; the human 
mediums between the spirits and men, whether doctors, diviners, or 
priests in a special sense (2. ¢. servants of a particular spirit), are 
known as fetish-men. In Liberia and other West-African regions 
where English is spoken, the natives, when speaking English, adopt 
the terminology of the white man, and term the spirits in which 
they believe “devils ;”’ and “ devil-worship’”’ is sometimes used as 
synonymous with spirit-worship. 

All writers who have been proficient in some special tongue of 
African negroes, and who have made a life-long study of the religious 
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conceptions of the tribes among whom they have lived, — whenever 
they express their own impressions, and do not blindly repeat what 
they have read in books, —are agreed that the African negro be- 
lieves in a Creator, who is invisible, and is therefore not represented 
by an idol. Though highly revered, this supreme being is not for- 
mally worshipped in any stated cult ; for this reason superficial observ- 
ers fail to detect both the belief in this being and the daily spiritual 
service of Him. Between God and man are the spirits who rule the 
forces of nature (the water, the air, vegetable and animal life). These 
correspond by their functions to the gods of Greek and Roman 
mythology, but by the natives are never confounded with the Su- 
preme Being. Nor are they confused with the manes, or shades, or 
souls of deceased persons, which continue, after separation from 
the body, to inhabit the upper as well as the nether world. But 
both the spirits of nature and the spirits of men may influence every 
man’s life for weal or woe, and are therefore dreaded (not revered or 
loved), and must be propitiated by gifts (sacrifices) or consulted by 
divination. The connection between these two kinds of spirits and 
men is established by media; these media are either persons (priests, 
divines, physicians, of either sex, who are endued with the faculty 
of being inspired or possessed by some spirit), or objects consecrated 
by such persons, or otherwise believed to have acquired certain prop- 
erties imparted by a spirit. The names of these spirits, the incan- 
tations by which they are propitiated or consulted, and the objects 
(talismans, amulets, etc.) by which this propitiation is effected, vary 
from those found among other races and on other continents, but 
the essential parts of the system are found to be those of the com- 
mon people the world over, as well in the oldest civilizations as 
in the present generation. It has been my privilege to associate 
personally with missionaries laboring among all races, to have 
perused missionary records of many societies in the respective 
tongues, and also to mingle with the ignorant classes of most so- 
called Christian nations ; and the more I ascertain and compare ori- 
ginal facts, the more am I impressed with the fundamental unity of 
the religious conceptions of Chinese, Hindoos, and American Indi- 
ans, as well as of nominal Moslems, Jews, and Christians, with the 
African negro. They all havea dim notion of a Supreme Being ; 
they all serve him far less than they serve the spirits, the mysteri 
ous forces of nature, and the souls of deceased persons (ancestor 
worship, etc.), and put their trust in amulets, talismans, incantations, 
quacks, priests, soothsayers, spiritists, and the thousand and one 
manifestations and paraphernalia of the one universal disposition of 
mankind, known as superstition. 


Heli Chatelain. 
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SUPERSTITIONS FROM GEORGIA. 
BE: 


In the Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. v. 1892, pp. 318-320, 
appeared an article on “ Folk-Lore from Maine,” by Gertrude De- 
crow, in which were enumerated various superstitions and traditions 
of the folk in that State. I find a great similarity between these 
and the lore current in the South, particularly among the lower 
whites and negroes. I append a list of sayings, beliefs, traditions, 
superstitions, or what you will, that find place in the lore of this 
people _—_ 

To kill a ghost, it must be shot with a bullet made of a silver 
quarter-dollar. Silver nails or screws in a coffin will prevent the 
dead haunting the scenes of its existence in the flesh. 

An infant, measured, will die before its growing time is over. My 
mother once started to measure her sleeping baby-boy, when the 
nurse, an old negress, sprang forward crying: “ Dat chile ain't dead 
yet, ter be measured.” Explanations ensued, and the measuring 
was deferred. 

No person who touches a dead body will be haunted by its spirit. 

To thank a person for combing your hair will bring bad luck. 

Dog howls —the sign of death. 

To cut a baby’s finger-nails deform it ; if the baby is a month old 
such action will cause the child to have fits. 

To allow a child to look into a mirror before it is a month old will 
cause it trouble in teething. 

Tickling a baby causes stuttering. 

Cut a dog’s “ dew-claws,” and it will not die from poisonous snake- 
bite. 

A child will have a nature and disposition similar to that of the 
person who first takes it out of doors. 

To see the new moon through clouds or treetops means trouble ; 
if the disk is clear, good luck ; if seen over the right shoulder, joy ; 
if over the left, anger and disappointment. 

To dream of a live snake signifies enemies at large; if a dead 
snake, enemies dead or powerless. 

To dream of unbroken eggs signifies trouble to come; if the eggs 
are broken, your trouble is past. 

To throw out of a window hair combings is bad luck. 

To hear a screech-owl is a sign of bad luck. To prevent their 
cry, turn the pockets, and set the shoes soles upward. 

Plant all seeds, make soap, and kill meat, on the increase of the 
moon. If done on the decrease, the seeds will not grow, the soap 
will not lather, and the meat will shrink. 
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Never begin a task or journey on Friday. 
If one lets fall the dish-cloth, some one is coming. 
Spill the salt is a sign of anger; itching palms,” of money. 


Stir jellies, butter, sauce, etc., to the right; also soap. Otherwise 


it will not “ make.” 

If you kill frogs, your cows will “ go dry.” 

To cut off a pup’s tail, causes him to grow “ smart.” 

If you kill “ grandaddies ” the cows will die. 

If a person comes into your presence while you are talking about 
him, and puts his hands upon you anyhow or anywhere, you will die. 

These and many others form a long list that still holds good 
among the superstitiously inclined. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has immortalized himself by working 
up into literary shape the current fables and stories. Most of them 


“ce 


are fables told me by my grandfather's sometime slaves when I was 
a child. Many of these negroes had been brought over in 1858 from 
the Galla district in the Congo country of Africa, and as soon as 
they could make themselves understood by a gibberish that was a 
mixture of our language and theirs, their stories, fables, traditions, 
etc., began to be circulated among the other darkies. 

It is a question with many how the folk-lore of Africa, Asia, India, 
and Ceylon ever became current in the United States. It is a prob- 
lem easily disposed of. Legends of those foreign countries were 
interchanged by emigrants and refugees. They were brought to the 
United States by the slaves themselves, as has just been demon- 
strated, perhaps spreading even to the Indians in the same way. 

A cargo from Congo was brought to Liberty County, Georgia, 
only a few years before the abolition of slavery, and their descend- 
ants of the second generation are finer specimens of physical man- 
hood, though inferior intellectually to the descendants of six genera- 
tions of slaves. 

One cargo of these negroes, numbering six hundred, were pur- 
chased by one man, and placed upon Ossaba Island off the Georgia 
coast to cultivate Sea Island cotton. There they lived almost in 
their native style, practising many of their native superstitious cus- 
toms, domesticated slaves watching the performance and _ naturally 
imbibing many ideas and habits demonstrated by the savages. 

So the question as to how the traditions of other countries ever 
found a footing in this need no longer worry and mystify the anthro- 
pologists. They came over on the slave ships, with the very first 
emigration, and have remained with us ever since. 

But American folk-lore is as composite as the people itself, coming 
from the identical number of sources. 

Ruby Andrews Moore. 


Cocoa, FLORIDA. 
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A CEREMONY OF THE QUICHUAS OF PERU. 


DuRING the years 1891 and 1892 I made several exploring expe- 
ditions in Peru in the interest of the Department of Anthropology 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. Of the many places I visited, 
none proved more fruitful than Cuzco and its vicinity. The interest 
which centres there is of a twofold nature, for we find, in addition 
to the most splendid ruins of the highest Inca type, the direct and 
generally pure descendants of the builders of those ruins. These 
people still speak the Quichua language, and in their dress and 
ceremonies retain many features of the ancient culture. 

In one of the neighboring valleys, off the beat of regular travel 
and but rarely visited by foreigners, I witnessed a very interesting 
ceremony which, for several reasons, seems worthy of description. 
ts importance lies not so much in the fact that it shows how tena- 
cious are many of the old ceremonies, as that we have here an 
example of an almost world-wide custom of a recognition of, and a 
sacrifice to, the living spirits of the dead. 

The valley in which I witnessed the ceremony is that of the Hua- 

ll stream emptying into the Urubamba near the ruins 
of Ollantaytambo, and distant thirty miles from Cuzco. It was a 
bright, clear morning in May that we set out for the valley to make 
an examination of the cave tombs. With me was Sefor Corbacho, 
a well educated gentleman, who spoke the Quichua language per- 


racondo, a sma 


fectly, and was as well acquainted with the legends and traditions of 
the present Indians as he was with the hidden tombs of their an- 
cestors. 

Our way was to the north, and by nine o’clock we had left the 
fortress of Sachsahuaman many miles to the rear. For nearly the 
whole day we travelled over a lofty level plateau, generally at an ele- 
vation of over 12,000 feet. The tiny stone houses, the flocks of 
llamas, the tall well-built Indian men and women with bare feet, 
poncho, and broad-brim hat, formed a picture which did not differ 
materially, I think, from that which Pizarro saw nearly four hundred 
years ago. If there has been a difference, it is not so much a physi- 
cal as a mental one, for four centuries of oppression have not tended 
to raise the spirits of the poor Quichuan. He has become silent 
and moody, and it is with a forced grace that he lifts his hat and 
salutes you, Zat-tai Vira-cocha. About two o'clock in the afternoon 
we passed over the cumdre, or highest elevation on the road. There 
we saw a large number of small heaps of stone scattered about, 
which, according to Garcilasso, were formerly made by the Indians 
as a thank-offering or token to the Pachacamac for having assisted 
them to the highest and most difficult part of their journey. 
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Towards evening we reached the small town of Huaracondo, and 
at once made for the house of the Cura. There we were kindly re- 
ceived by the good padre, and at once began to make arrangements 
to begin work on the following day. First we sent for the Gober- 
nador, or mayor, and presented to him a letter from the Prefect of 
the Department. He could neither read nor speak Spanish, and I 
later learned that of the entire village only the Cura spoke Spanish. 
The Gobernador was notified of the nature of our visit, and our need 
for laborers on the following day. We were informed that the people 
of that district would not disturb the tombs in the valley, as they 
contained the remains of their ancestors, and to remove them would 
be sacrilege. The guide then referred to that portion of the Pre- 
fect’s letter which commanded all Gobernadors in the Province to 
place such men at our disposal as we should require. This order 
had the desired effect, and we were informed that men would be in 
readiness the following morning. The guide then bought some 
chicha, or native beer; a bottle of aguardiente, or rum; and a sack 
of coca leaves. 

The next morning we set off down the valley, the road winding in 
and out, and generally a thousand feet or more above the river. 
After a couple of hours’ travel, we halted at a place where the road 
broadened, and where, as the guide informed us, was the first of a 
series of tombs which extended to the Urubamba River. The ancient 
inhabitants throughout the interior of Peru did not bury their dead 
in graves in the ground, as was the custom on the coast, but placed 
them in the caves which are so common in the high Andes, or they 
made artificial tombs, and lined them with cut stones. It was over 
the cave burials that we were standing. After our mules had been 
fettered, and the ropes and candles brought from the saddle-bags, 
I was about to propose that we begin our descent, when my guide 
told me that first we should be obliged to wait until our Indians 
went through with their customary ceremony. The Indians, being 
provided with chicha, aguardiente, and coca, removed their hats and 
ponchos, bowed and knelt, and in unison began the following invo. 
cation, which was addressed to the supposed spirits beneath them: 
Intic churin aukikuna huagguntillanmi kanchis. Kankunaka fiokai 
kupas pachamacpa churimi kanchi. Kakunaka hatun yayallatan 
resikankichis fiokaicutay rejsiku kinsantin personata apu yayata 
espiretu santuta jesuchristu pahuan cbaillan takahuanchis.! (Chiefs, 


1 Sefior Corbacho wrote out for me on our return to Huaracondo the several 
speeches in Quichua which are here presented. They have been copied literally, 
so far as it has been possible to make out his extremely difficult writing. Whether 
the language used is good Quichua or not, I am unable to determine, having 


access to neither Quichua grammar nor dictionary. 
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sons of the sun, you and we are brothers, sons of the great Pachaca- 
mac. You only know this, but we know that three persons exist, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. This is the only differ- 
ence between you and us.) Then followed another invocation, like- 
wise addressed to the spirits beneath: Intic churin aukikuna ama 
fiokaykupe pina kunkichischu, amana fiokaykupac pinakunkichischo. 
Nocaycuka kamachiskallan hamunyko amafio kakupaka pifakunai- 
kichscho kai punchaupikay sumaka pufuniki richachic caikumanta 
camachiska kayku amapuni fiokayku packa pifiakuychischo kama- 
chinikun juchayuka paikunama chayachun phinainikichis. (Chiefs, 
sons of the sun, we have not come to disturb your tranquil sleep in 
this, your abode. We have come only because we have been com- 
pelled by our superiors ; toward them may you direct your vengeance 
and your curses.) 

They then arose and spread out the coca leaves on a poncho. 
After each one had selected three perfect leaves, they bowed, blew 
on the leaves, and said, — Ha qquto cocata akuyuy facta samincha- 
kuay. (Take this coca, perhaps it may comfort you.) Thereupon 
they buried the three Jeaves and burned a handful. Next they filled 
a cup with aguardiente, and with the thumb and forefinger sprinkled 
a little in the four cardinal directions, and said,— Kaka trago, pajta 
malliskuspa ma chauar. (Take some aguardiente, be drunk.) Each 
one poured a little on the ground and drank the remainder. They 
did the same with a cup of chicha, and said, — Hayk acka pajta 
cbaquiskiman. (If you are thirsty, drink ; I have here some chicha.) 
Then calling on a lofty snow-capped mountain, they said, — Sanca- 
huara orko kanmiyachanki suttinta miskayni. (O mountain of San- 
cahuara, thou art witness that this, our invocation, is true.) They 
then drained several cups of chicha, filled their mouths with coca, 
and were ready to go to work. 

The ceremony just described was in many respects very impres- 
sive. The day was perfect, clear as crystal, and far away in three 
directions we could see the lofty Nevadoes of the Andes, while 
nearly fifteen hundred feet below us leaped the tiny Huaraconda, 
hastening on to join the Amazon. Immediately beneath us rested 
the remains of a once proud and powerful race, and at our side were 
their descendants, who had not forgotten their “brothers,” and, 
more remarkable still, acknowledged their allegiance to their ancient 
religion, in spite of nearly four centuries of Catholic rule, and called 
themselves children of the sun and worshippers of the great Pa- 
chacamac. 

Geo. A. Dorsey. 


PEABODY MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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CRADLE-SONGS OF NEGROES IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 


TueE following cradle-song is still to be heard in the cabins of the 


negroes of this State ; it has the sound of a wild triumphant death 


chant :— 4, 
Dar’ll be no mo’ sighing, no mo’ sighing, 
O, no mo’ sighing ober me, ober me ; 
An’ be fo’ I I] be a slave, 
I’ll be carried to my grave, 
An’ go home to my Lord an’ be free. 


Dar 'll be no mo’ crying, no mo’ crying, 





O no mo’ crying ober me, ober me, 
An’ befo’ I ’ll be a slave, 

I *ll be carried to my grave, 

An’ go home to my Lord an’ be free. 


Dar ‘ll be no mo’ weeping, no mo’ weeping, 
O no mo’ weeping ober me, ober me, 

An’ befo’ I'll be a slave, 

I ‘ll be carried to my grave, 


An’ go home to my Lord and be free. 


Dar’ll be no mo’ slavery, no mo’ slavery, 

O no mo’ slavery ober Dar, ober Dar, 

An’ befo’ I ‘ll be a slave, 

I ‘ll be carried to my grave, 

An’ go home to my Lord and be free. 
Another cradle-song proceeds as follows :— 


De old Mosa He am trabeling, 

De old Mosa He am trabeling, 

O He am trabeling heaby dis way, 

He ‘Il take dis pore old nigger in His arms to glory. 
For He come trabeling dis way. 

I hears Him stepping on de treetops, 

I hears Him stepping on de treetops, 

O doan you hear dem bending low, 

O de old Mosa He am trabeling, 

O good Lord come heaby an’ let dis pore old nigger go 


E. M. Backus. 
HiGH Point, N. C. 
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FOLK-TALES OF ANGOLA. 


Es. 


Tue notice awarded by the press to the first volume of the “ Me- 
moirs of The American Folk-Lore Society” —a publication of which 
any society might be proud — is entirely incommensurate with the 
value of the book. It therefore gives us pleasure to cite from “ The 
Speaker,” (London) of September 15, portions of an appreciative 
notice, which (although the article is unsigned) is from the pen of 
Mr. John O'Neill :— 

This is a model book. Not alone does it give every one of its fifty sto- 
ries in the local dialects of the Ki-mbundu tongue, with literal transla- 
tions on alternate pages; but, while thus conveying to us Angolan (or, 
more closely, Ngolan) folk-tales at first-hand, the volume is also to serve as 
a text-book for missionary and trade students of this particular black-Afri- 
can speech, — a point which makes for trustfulness in the folk-loring mind. 
. . . Its 629 notes are patterns of pith and brevity, good sense, and straight 
sound knowledge of the lore of the folk and of the linguist ; Mr. Chatelain 
not being precisely the man to follow Bleek in the discouraging theory 
that “‘ mythology is a product of the corruption of language.” 

There might be here added to Mr. Chatelain’s many comparative in- 
stances a few by our own private detective. At page 69 we have the 
injunction by a deity to the wandering hero: “Cross not a river. All 
rivers, follow them up ; thou shalt go round by their springs,” which is just 
the holy circumambulation of the great Indian rivers in pilgrimages that 
take years upon years ; and the injunction also coincides with the univer- 
sal belief that ghosts cannot cross a stream. On the same page we find 
“the open circle” under the Universe-tree, wherein are gathered all the 
game that God (Nzambi) made, also all insects, the beasts of the water, 
and all birds, The clear and extremely interesting beliefs about the Neth- 
erland, Kalunga, are as like as need be to those of archaic Egypt. The 
way to it is down the grave, whence opens the long road to this under- 
world, ruled by a king whose name means Death and also Ocean. There 
the dead not only live on, somewhat as they did above-ground, but die 
again another death —as the wicked did in Egypt — and then enter an- 
asort of Nirvana. ‘“ We, 
here in Kalunga, never comes one here to return again,” says a shade to 





other kingdom, which is the end of existence 


the medicine-man who voodoos himself into this Hades; “I cannot give 
thee to eat here: if thou eatest here, thou canst return no more.” Just the 
Irish belief about the fairy Sidhe. . . . A strange — perhaps too fanciful 
— parallel to Browning’s “Glove” (originally an early Spanish ballad) is 
to be made out at p. 239, where the suitor who did of run down the live 
deer becomes “our good son-in-law whom we have chosen,” while the 
champion who did achieve the record is rejected because “he is a man of 
great heart, and if we gave our daughter to him he would beat her.” The 
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theme is human, and need not have come into Spanish from the African 
Moors, nor into Angola through the Portuguese. But it seems clear, as 
Mr. Chatelain continually points out, that a vast number of words have, 
during the last 400 years, got from “ Putu”’ (that is, Portugal) into the 
Angolan dialects, and with them have been assimilated social and folk 
ways and tale-fragments. 

The weirdness of the magic Skulls, though, cannot have come from far 
Japan, no more than the Bantu skull itself. That too, it may be safely ad- 
mitted, is widely (and alas, narrowly) human. Jack’s Giant’s “fee, faw, 
fum”’ turns up where the cannibal Dikishi “scents the smell of human 
beings ;” and negroes can, Mr. Chatelain says, smell out a stranger in the 
house. . . . Jack’s Beanstalk becomes in these tales a “‘ cobweb which 
Spider has woven,” or “the cord of Spider,” and thereby is communication 
between earth and heavens, which are at length separated, as in Maoriland 


“ec 


and elsewhere. But when “spider and cobweb go to a wedding-feast in 
the sky,” it is another myth altogether, about the French floating “fil de la 
Vierge,” which perhaps we have again in China in the star-tale of Chih Niu, 
the weaving-maiden. 

The animal-lore is astonishing, and the transformations of the heroes, by 
“medicine,” into animals, and back again, form the commonest and firmest 
belief of the natives. The subjects of cannibalism, monsters, slavery, dei- 
ties, divination, namesakes 


, 


marriage customs, matriarchy and its attendant 
nepotism, are all well illustrated ; but this review must be brought to a sud- 
den end, else would the valuable volume entice us on and on interminably. 


It does seem a shame that the rewards of toil should be so un- 
equal ; that an African traveller, who, with many soldiers and rifles, 
has amused himself by roaming through barbarous lands, should be 
regarded as a hero (though the danger he incurs is trifling), while a 
teacher and friend of the race, who has faced almost certain death 
in the unobtrusive labors of philanthropy, should be treated with 
indifference ; that the superficial gleaning of tales, through an inter- 
preter, should be granted equal attention with the painstaking pub- 
lication of native literature, made by a scholar who is versed in the 
language, and, in this case, the creator of its written alphabet; but 
such is the way of the world. 

To the comments above cited, it seems well to add remarks on 
the usefulness of the work in the various fields of folk-tale, usage, 
and religious belief. 

I. Marchen. — Among the folk-tales of American negroes, fairy- 
tales, or mirchen, play a very subordinate part ; almost all the re- 
corded stories are animal tales. It cannot, however, be inferred that 
this class of narratives does not abundantly exist in Africa; the 
present volume is an assurance of their presence in that continent. 
Part of the narrations of this type are no doubt of European origin, 
introduced through the Portuguese, who for four centuries have had 
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relations with Angola; but the manner in which they are metamor- 
phosed and appropriated is highly characteristic. 

Thus the second number of the series is a version of Cinderella ; 
but, as the recorder observes: ‘‘ The fundamental idea of exotic origin 
has become so perfectly covered with Angola foliage and blossoms, 
that science alone can detect the imported elements, and no native 
would believe that this m-soso is not entirely Angolan.” In this 
case, the heroine is included by her elder brother among the wed- 
ding presents made by him in order to win the governor's daughter, 
and becomes in this way a slave of her sister-in-law. She is set to 
menial tasks ; the scenery is characteristically African. 

She fetches the fire-wood ; she gets the water. One day: ‘“O Kamaria! 
Mistress. Come, go to wash the clothes.” She lifted up the tub ; she went 
to the landing to wash. She arrives under the fig-tree ; she sets the tub on 
the ground. She begins to cry, saying: “ Woe! woe to me! since me, 
since my father and mother gave me birth. . . . But to-day they send me 


” 


to wash! Because of what? 

With the help of the editor’s notes, it is necessary to imagine the 
scene ; the dense bush, the cutting of the wood with a blunt native 
hatchet, the canoe-shaped tub set down on the edge of the lagoon, 
where the reeds had been cleared away, the only spot on the bank 
where security can be felt from the insidious approach of a croco- 
dile ; the cry of despair, identical in sound with the az, az, of Greek 
tragedy ; the broken sentences of the sobbing victim, suddenly re- 
duced from riches to servitude. One must needs allow that, in appro- 
priating the European tale, the native reciter has introduced a local 
color, and a spirit which renders it superior in effect to the original 
version. 

The heroine eventually flies, and reaches the house of a prince of 
the ma-kishi (cannibals and magicians), who is her friend, having 
been born on the same day with herself; from him she obtains the 
magic casket which enables her to make a splendid display in the 
intervals of her attendance at church. At last she is discovered, and 
brought to the governor, whom she induces to send for her brother; 
the latter, cast into prison, meditates on his offences toward his sis- 
ter, and the probability of her vengeance ; but the request she makes 
of the governor is that the bride be sent home; after this she goes 
with her treasures to live henceforth with the brother who sold her 
as a slave, and who is now enriched by her means. The dénouement 
of the tale compared with that of Grimm’s version, gives food for 
reflection ; and the whole story, most interesting as a piece of litera- 
ture, is well worth the pains which are needed to comprehend it ; 
for in order to understand these narratives, it is necessary to peruse 
them carefully, with the aid of the author's notes. 

VOL. VII. — NO. 27. 21 
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II. Customs.—In No. xxv. of this Journal (p. 147) appeared a 
brief but highly interesting and original communication on negro 
courtship. From this account, the first ever printed concerning the 
order proper to be observed in this relation, it seems that such woo- 
ing is or was conducted by formulas, some of which are of a riddling 
character. According to verbal information further communicated 
on the subject, it would seem that courtship formulas are of a more 
or less constant character, so far as the verbal form is concerned. 
Now, from the tale of “ The Four Uouas”’ (No. x. of Mr. Chatelain’s 
collection), it seems that in Angola exchange of riddling sentences is 
an inseparable accompaniment of love-making. The hero of the tale 
is asked by the girls whom he is visiting how he has spent the day ; 
he answers that he has spent it as an elephant spends it (that is, per- 
haps, with great joy). He has played like a player of backgammon 
(referring, possibly, to the forethought with which he has been consid- 
ering his present step). ‘ A nice bott 


le of bird-seed is food of birds. 


The wild fig-tree and the mubangu tree are ornaments of a home (that 
is, pretty girls exist for the purpose of getting married).” The ele- 
phant is lame because they shot him. The pathis worn down, because 
} 
i 


1e condition of the suitor, 


1 


they walked it (referring, probably, to t 
hus points out his love-stricken condition). The conclusion is 


who t 


} 


unlike anything which could occur in civilization. ‘ They say, ‘We 


accept.’ They say, ‘ Let us pass time. The sun is down, the evening 


dark.’ That thou thoughtest, saying, ‘I will go to give them good- 


evening, we praise it, that thou didst so. The end.’ He answered, 
saying, ‘Is of God.’ They continue their conversation. He says: 
‘I came because of thee, thou na Uoua the eldest.’ Na Uoua says: 
‘Very well. Thou shalt marry me, if thou marriest us all, the four 
of us. If thou thinkest, that thou wilt have me alone, the eldest, 
thou canst not marry me. It must be that we marry Our one man, 
the four of us in the fourhood of one mother.’ The man assents, 
saying: ‘I can marry you.’ He gives them tobacco; he goes to his 
guest house; sleeps.” The general idea of the conversation seems 
to be that a suitor must attest his cleverness by an encounter of 
wits ; a trait which seems to represent an actual custom, if the pres- 
ent tale may be taken as an indication. In this case, the practice 
may be at the bottom of along series of folk-tales and legends, in 
which, by putting riddles or otherwise, a heroine is made to test the 
merit of a suitor. (Compare American Versions of the Ballad of 
the Elfin Knight, No. xxvi. p. 228.) 

Ill. Religion. — African religion is still a mystery. On this head 
Mr. Chatelain himself has contributed valuable information ; from his 
account it would appear that the African is almost in the same men- 
tal condition as the Ojibway, who recognizes a Great Spirit but con- 
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siders that the immediate guardianship of the earth is given over to 
inferior powers. If we could get a detailed account of the worship, 
the ceremonies performed, and tales explaining the ceremonies, in 
spite of the continued contrary assertions of African travellers, who, 
in spite of their knowledge of the geography, possess only a superfi- 
cial comprehension of mental conditions, we do not doubt that we 
should find evidence of the existence of deities and mythologies rep- 
resenting a tolerably high stage of religious development. It is 
probable that this earlier worship is connected with a series of tales 
of which the present collection presents no examples, namely, the 
tribal quasi-historical legends, which, it may be predicted, will be 
found to form the centre of ceremonial usages answering to those of 
American Indians, also connected with migration legends. Mean- 
time, leaving for future investigators this prophecy, it will here be 
enough to point out the evidence of a single tale of this series, 
“The Child of Hunter and the Child of Deer.”’ (No. xix.) 

The wife of a hunter bears a child, and in order to perform the 
ritual usage, the father goes out to seck its “ first food.” The infant 
(as the editor explains), is confined in the dark hut until it shall re- 
ceive its first solid food, an act which is made to constitute an intro- 
duction into the world of light ; to this food sanctity is attached, for 
it is connected with the particular spirit (or, as might well be said, 
deity) to whom is owing the new addition to the family ; each child 
will therefore have its own appropriate first food. The hunter climbs 
a tree, and waits his prey ; in this case it is deer’s meat of which he 
is in search. Presently appears a deer, and he is about to shoot ; 


} 


but the animal addresses him : — 


Stay, please! Both of us, we are in need. Thou, Hunter, thy wife has 
born. ‘The child needs its first-food, liver of deer. I too, Deex, my wife 
has born. ‘The child needs its first-food, mudia-mbambi. ‘Thou, if thou 


killest me first, my child will not get its first-food. Wait: I will take the 
first-food of my child, that I may take him out. ‘To-morrow, when I come, 
thou, Hunter, shoot me, that thou mayest take thy child out. 


On the morrow the deer appears, according to promise ; the Hun- 
ter kills it, and procures the desired first-food. The tale concludes: 
“They take out the child of Hunter.” 

The writer is quite aware that this view may appear counter 
to testimony as distinguished as that of Dr. Biichner, who is re- 
ported as observing, in an address delivered before the Louisiana 
branch of this Society (vol. vi. 1893, p. 316): “ He had come to the 
conclusion that the negro had no religion, as we know it. His god 
was quite another being. His belief was a polytheism made up of 
kobolds, devils, and the power of remedial fetishes. He had never 
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been able to combine his system into one harmonious whole, and 
that was the worst side of the negro.”’ Now, so far as the absence 
of a system goes, this is true of all folk-religion, systematic compre- 
hension of a mythic universe belonging to superior minds. But if it 
were maintained that the negro does not possess a native religion to 
which belongs a spiritual side (as well as a grossly barbaric aspect) 
the beautiful tale mentioned would in itself be a proof of the con- 
trary. The story, like all these tales, excites curiosity more than 
it satisfies this passion. It will be observed how the note on cus- 
tom transforms what would be in itself merely a curious legend 
into valuable ethnographic testimony. 

These observations have been made on this volume, not in order 
to advertise a publication of The American Folk-Lore Society, but 
because the book appears to merit the highest praise. Take it all in 
all, we do not know where can be found any collection of folk-tales 
made among an uncivilized race which can claim equal attention. 
Among publications relating to African folk-tales, the only rival is 
Bishop Callaway’s Zulu collection; the latter, in spite of its excel- 
lence, does not possess equal linguistic or ethnologic claims. The 
work is avowedly only a portion of a scheme, which it is greatly to 
be desired that the author may be able to carry out. Unhappily, at 
the present moment he is paying, in continued ill-health, the penalty 
too often rendered by missionaries in West Africa, who seldom 
escape from a ten years’ residence with both life and physical vigor. 

W. W.N. 
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LOUISIANA FOLK-TALES. 


THE second volume of the Memoirs of The American Folk-Lore 
Society is entitled “ Louisiana Folk-Tales, in French Dialect and 
English Translation, collected and edited by Alcée Fortier.” The 
work of Professor Fortier will be ready for delivery about the time 
of the publication of this notice. Two volumes of the memoirs, 
therefore, will belong to the current year, the first volume being the 
“Folk-Tales of Angola.” 

The present publication consists of folk-tales in French Creole 
dialect, with literal English version on opposite pages ; these tales, 
twenty-seven in number, with very brief notes, occupy ninety-four 
pages. An appendix, pages 98-122, includes tales already elsewhere 
printed, and here given only in English translation. Additional 
pages contain society matter, with a list of subscribers to the Pub- 
lication Fund, while seven pages are taken up with a Preface, Index, 
and observations on the dialect. 

The book, as will be seen, like its predecessor, is to be regarded 
from two separate points of view, as having linguistic and tradi- 
tional value. 

The French Creole dialect of Louisiana is an exceedingly inter- 
esting example of the influence on a European tongue of negro 
speech and character. The number of texts heretofore published 
being exceedingly scanty, the present collection will be found by 
philologists a welcome addition. The variation from literary French 
is so great that the reader will at first find the language not easily 
intelligible ; but, with the aid of the English version, he will soon 
be able to understand the singular abbreviations and simplifications 
which mark the speech, to which belongs a peculiar naiveteé. 

As regards the matter, the stories fall into two classes — Animal 
Tales and Marchen (Fairy-tales). In the former will be found to 
figure especially Brer Rabbit, under his French title of Compair 
Lapin. In the future, The American Folk-Lore Society hopes to 
issue a monograph on animal tales of this character, which exist 
over the whole world, as a result of transmission from common 
sources, 

The “ Fairy-tales ” will be found to belong to types familiar in the 
collection of Grimm and others. In most cases these tales appear 
to have entered Louisiana through French influence. 

It is greatly to be desired that this series of memoirs, for which 
exist abundant materials, should be continued without intermission ; 
members of the society, as well as all persons interested in Ameri- 
cana, are urged to support the undertaking by their subscriptions. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Mortuary Customs AND BELIEFS OF SOUTH CAROLINA NEGROES, — 
From an interesting article on negro superstitions in South Carolina, by 
May A. Waring, originally published in the “ Atlanta Constitution,” we 
copy at second-hand the following : — 

“*Many of their funeral observances are almost grotesque. In former 
times the burial took place at night, and a long procession of friends and 
relatives, bearing lighted torches, escorted the corpse to the graveyard. 
After the interment a funeral feast was held, and every one was expected 
to bring from the graveyard and lay before the door a clod of earth, as 
proofs that he had really been to the burial, on pain of being haunted by 
the ‘sperrit’ of the deceased. Those who remained behind to cook the 
supper were exempted from this requirement. At one time the negroes 
would burn no wood that had fenced in graves or burial-grounds ; but 
about iron, which was salable, they had no such scruples. 

““A young female house servant died on one of the plantations. Her 
coffin was brought out into the yard at sunset and placed upon trestles 
before the cabin door. At dusk the negro children joined hands and went 
round it in a kind of dance, singing all the time. At ten or eleven o'clock 
the fellow-servants of the dead woman assembled for her funeral. 

“On Santee it is the custom to bury the dead exactly twenty-four hours 
after death. A lady who had lived for many years on a Santee plantation 
said: ‘A young colored man died suddenly at six o’clock in the morning. 
Next day I was awakened at dawn by a chant, — the strangest, most melan- 
choly tune ; so mournful that it almost made me weep, thinking of the man 
who had been so unexpectedly called away.’ 

“But, as this same lady said, the colored people do not exactly fear 
death ; on the contrary, they invest it with a kind of solemn religious exul- 
tation, and the majority of them certainly regard the Lord as a warm per- 
sonal friend. It would seem as if the black man, after ages of trembling 
worship before his evil deities, turned joyfully to the Christian’s God, as 
one willing to befriend him. This does not, however, prevent him from 
having a holy horror of ghosts, or ‘dead people,’ as they say. These they 
do not fancy as tall, shadowy, white forms, —the orthodox apparition. A 
little negro girl, on being interrogated as to her belief in ‘ sperrits,’ replied 
that they did not walk upright, but came running after people, jumping on 
their hands and knees like rabbits, having their faces tied up in black 
cloths. The following anecdote illustrates this belief :— 

“ A trusty and reliable boy, called Josey, was sent one night to bring the 
doctor to see his mother, who was an old family servant. Josey, a fearless 
rider, was the ‘body servant’ of his young master; took charge of his 
horses, and went hunting with him. Probably from this close companion- 
ship with an educated person he derived some of the fortitude which en- 
abled him to disregard his natural fear and inclination to run away from 
the object he encountered. 

“ He related that just after riding from the yard gate, as he was walking 
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his horse through the heavy sand, he saw a dark object rolling and tum- 
bling right in the middle of the road, directly in front of him. His first 
impulse was to turn and gallop back, — then remembering his sick mother, 
he pulled his hunting-knife from his pocket, and cried : — 

“*T don’t care whether you are ghost or devil, but if you don't get up 
out of that sand I’ll jump off this horse and put my knife into you.’ At 
this the ghost scrambled to its feet, and proved to be an old negro belong- 
ing to the plantation, who was out after hours — ‘on some rascality,’ the 
narrator said—and had chosen this disguise, supposing that any one 
whom he might meet would be too frightened to investigate. 

“Owing to this fear of ‘dead people,’ timorous Africans dislike to pass a 
graveyard at night, some of the younger ones doing so at full speed only. 
One of the boys employed about the house on Comingtee plantation, 
Cooper River, and living about half a mile distant, had to pass on his 
homeward way the plantation ‘ burying-ground’ on one hand, and a certain 
haunted tree on the other. In his opinion travel by that dangerous road 
needed the escort of a younger brother, for even a child’s presence lent 
him protection. 

“This particular haunted tree ‘is a large and very handsome live oak 
which stands beside the road that leads from the house down to the wharf 
and mill.’ It bears the peculiar name of the ‘ Robintation tree.’ ‘ Robin- 
tation,’ the apparition which gives the tree its name, is first seen in the 
shape of a small animal, — perhaps a dog, —then it increases to the size of 





a sheep, and afterward becomes successively a calf and an ox. What other 
transformations it may undergo no one can say, for at this stage the be- 
holder takes to his heels. This weirdly metamorphosed animal is a favor- 
ite kind of ‘sperrit.’ Two distinct ones dispute the sovereignty of the 
roads eight or ten miles above Comingtee —‘ Jingo’s Horse’ and ‘ Hamp- 
shire’s Horse.’ These both undergo the same transformations as the ‘ Rob- 
intation,’ finally, as the names suggest, arriving at the shape of a horse. 

“An old servant tells the story of a young man who lived near the road 
haunted by Jingo’s horse. One morning he was found lying insensible in 
the road. When he came to himself he described having seen the ghost of 
‘de ting,’ growing and growing, until the whole road became thronged 
with horses, which rushed on, knocked him down, and trampled upon him, 
so that he knew nothing more until he was found. After that he was liable 
to frequent fits, — presumably epileptic; whether he had ever had them 
before is not known. 

“Walking along the road to the mill at Comingtee landing one April 
afternoon after sundown, I could see the flat, shining Cooper River in the 
distance, with here and there rows of small, dark, stiff trees along the 
nearer bank. Frogs were beginning to croak, a few belated ‘ bird-minders’ 
(negro boys employed to ‘holler’ birds away from the rice fields) were 
shouting far away, evening primroses were opening, the great draped oaks, 
conspicuous among which was the Robintation tree, stood, sombre figures, 
by the roadside. As I walked under their boughs I would occasionally 
pass through a stratum of warmer air extending for some yards. Accord- 
ing to African authority, this indicates the presence of a ‘ sperrit.’” 
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SACREDNESS OF THE NORTH. — In his book on “ The Night of the Gods,” 
p- 425 ff. (see Bibliographical Notes below), Mr. J. O'Neill brings together 
a variety of illustrations exhibiting the sacred character which in some reli- 
gions is attached to the North. We copy the following paragraphs (pp. 
420-430) :— 

“In the remotely archaic ritual for the Hindu cow-sacrifice, the priest 
stood up facing the North, and, covering his face with a cloth, repeated a 
mantra, offering any blood which had been spilt on the ground to the ser- 
pents to whom it belonged. . . . In the trial of the Juhaj of Manipur for 
the killing of Messrs. Quinton and Grainwood on 24th March, 1891, the 
ninth witness was Sagonsenha Dana Singh, who stated (on 4th June) that 
he was an executioner by profession. He executed four officers and one 
bugler. He faced the North while executing them. The victims faced the 
West ; they were standing. In this mode of execution we must discern a 
human sacrifice, for the victims were brought for beheading before the two 
‘dragons’ which were the chief idols of Manipur. The sacrificing execu- 
tioner (priest) faced the northern place of the heavens-god. In 2 Kings 
xvi. 14, the blood is, according to the only comprehendable text, applied by 
Ahaz to the northern flank of the altar.” 

“The Chinese North is the point ‘over which the Polestar stands,’ while 
the three other points are referred to the sun: E. where he rises, S. where 
he rests, and W. where he sets. The emperor when officiating at the round 
altar of Heaven faces the N., and the Taoists turn to the same point when 
addressing the first person of their Trinity, just as the pagan Germans did 
when praying and sacrificing. The round altar of Heaven, Tien, stands 
at the N. of the Northern round temple at Peking. In divining by the 
tortoise shell, the Emperor faced N., while the divining priest holding the 
shell faced S., that is, faced the Emperor.” 

“Mr. W. G. Aston, C. M. G., who possesses such an intimate knowledge 
of Japan and Corea, and the languages of both countries, informs me that 
both the Mikado of Japan and the King of Corea place themselves in the 
North while holding a court; while the palaces of both Kioto and of Soril 
lie to the North of those cities, and their chief gates open to the South. 
The main entrance to the castle of Tokio (Yedo) is also in the South.” 

“One of the oldest, most permanent, indubitable connections of the 
North with the Divinity is assuredly that still subsisting clearly in Roman 
classical times in the templum of the augurs, and there need be no doubt 
that the position of that templum has descended to us in Christian churches, 
and in the Northern position of their celebrating ministers, which still gives 
rise in England to ecclesiastical litigation. 

“The initial essential point to posit and bear in mind is that, the templum 
being for sighting and observing celestial phenomena and the venue and 
flight of the birds of the heavens, it was by virtue of necessity a dividing- 
off of the whole heavens ; the templum was thus originally celestial. So 
did Varro say that ¢mf/um originally applied to the whole extent of the 
heavens. ‘Bene autem universus mundus Dei templum vocatur,’ wrote 
Merobius ; and that meaning is still familiar to ourselves in devotional 
poesy.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CLoTHED ImacES. — The following notes on the subject of clothed im- 
ages may perhaps induce readers of this Journal to contribute further 
facts towards the elucidation of an interesting branch of primitive ritual. 

The custom of the offering of a garment to an image may be taken as 
typical 
festival; but it appears probable that similar rites extend through all 


in the presentation of the peplos to Athene in the great Panathenaic 


stages of culture. Can any instances be brought forward of garments or 
coverings provided for images or for any sacred object ; and especially of 
the use of such garments at festivals or on special occasions ? 

As interesting examples of the clothing of images or sacred objects, in 
most widely separated conditions of culture, I may mention the very 
primitive clothing of a sacred stone by branches “to keep the god warm ” 
in Samoa (when praying on account of war, drought, famine, or epi- 
demic, the branch c/othes were carefully renewed) ;* the clothing like a 
woman of a plantain-tree in the ceremonies that take place at the con- 
secration of an image of the great Hindoo goddess Darga (Pawati) ;* the 
® the 
Mexican feast of Huitzilopochli, where an image made of dough and wood 
4 


draping of images in the skin of sacrificial victims in ancient rites) ; 
was dressed in the raiment of the idol;* and the great Mexican festival 
of Tezcatlipoca, on the eve of which the image was dressed in new 
clothes. When the divinity is specifically represented by a living person 
(as in the Hindoo rite of worshipping daughters of a Brahman as forms of 
a goddess, and offering to them cloth, paint, and ornaments during the 
adorned 


with the trappings of the Thaloc gods, for it was said they were the images 


ceremony ; ® and the Mexican rite in which human sacrifices were “ 
of these gods”’),’ garments provided for such persons would, of course, 
have an interest equal to clothing destined for an image. 

Instances of such ritual clothing would be most valuable if occurring 
in connection with festivals of the birth (or return), marriage, or death of 
the god. And I should be glad of instances of any kind of covering, 
from savage paint to temple vestments. 


G. M. Godden. 


RIDGEFIELD, WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND. 


STONE FLAKES USED FOR GASHING BY WAY OF PENANCE. — With ref- 
erence to the article of Capt. J. G. Bourke on “ Popular Medicine, Customs, 
and Superstitions of the Rio Grande,” No. xxv., May-June, 1894, pp. 119- 
146, Prof. E. B, Tylor writes that he is informed that in Jemez, Mexico, 
the people are in the habit of gashing themselves with stone flakes or 


' Samoa, Turner, p. 62. 


i) 


Ward’s /indoos, 1817, vol. ii. p. 13; ed. 1863, p. 184. 

See Religion of the Semites, by Professor Robertson Smith, p. 415. 
Bancroft, ative Races of the S. Pacific, vol. ii. p. 321. 

Bancroft, /é2d. vol. ii. p. 318. 

Ward’s Hindoos, 1817, vol. i. p. 245. 246; ed. 1863, p. 151. 
Bancroft, /ézd. vol. iii. p. 342. 
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splinters by way of penance. He would be glad to obtain specimens of 
such stones for the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford ; the blood, if possible, 
being allowed to adhere. 


Tue Maya Worp Pax.—In my paper on the glyphs of Copan and 
Quirigua read before the A. A. A. S. in Brooklyn, August, 1894, and pub- 
lished in the last number of this Journal, I described the Maya word fax 
as meaning any instrument of music, and showed by a drawing what 
might be the parts of such an instrument. Dr. Brinton in his remarks 
referred to in my footnote No. 2, p. 238, positively identified the object 
as the drun, as it could be no other instrument. I did not use the term 
“drum ” when at the blackboard, nor did I read it from my paper ; and 
I herewith desire to make the correction, giving Dr. Brinton the credit of 
first applying the term. 

Marshall H. Saville. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


New YorK Brancu. — November 9. A meeting of this Branch was held 
at Columbia College, Dr. H. Carrington Bolton presiding. Dr. J. B. Dun- 
bar made remarks on Indian prayer-sticks, showing examples collected by 
himself. Dr. Bolton presented an illustrated paper on the Porta Magica in 
Rome. Mr. R. Vilanova presented a curious type of Spanish drinking-ves- 
sel, describing its antiquity, and illustrating the practice of drinking with 
arm extended. The Secretary, Mr. W. B. Tuthill, showed several drawings 
of similar vessels now in New York, and remarks were interchanged on the 
usage in question. 


Boston BRANCH. — November 16. ‘The Branch met at the house of Mrs. 
W. B. Kehew, 317 Beacon Street. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes gave an oral account 
of the “ Tusayan Cultus of the Dead.” The information presented, of a 
character entirely new, was listened to with great interest, and will prob- 
ably hereafter be printed in this Journal. 


CAMBRIDGE BRANCH. — November 6. The Branch met at the home of 
Miss Fiske, 22 Berkeley Street, the President, Mr. W. H. Schofield, presid- 
ing, and listened to an address by Dr. John Fiske on “ The Dispersion of 
Popular Tales.” Dr. Fiske read tales of Irish, German, Russian, and 
Hindoo origin, showing their similarity. A large part of the Scoto-Irish 
lore, he thought, is similar to the German; but this community occurs 
through many languages. The incidents of hundreds of stories are strik- 
ingly general in occurrence ; they are found repeatedly in the tales of utterly 
remote peoples. The stories of Aryan folk-lore, in his opinion, are made 
up of essentially the same motives as the more familiar and modern tales 
of Europe. It is a significant fact that in nearly all these tales common 
natural objects and phenomena are brought in; thus the ass and the cock 
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are diurnal animals, while the wolf, snake, and fish are nocturnal or associ- 
ated with darkness. Now and then there is a confusion of the features, or 
one element has the attributes of another ; but in general there is remark- 
able uniformity. 

That there has been copying of stories and lateral transmission is doubt- 
less true, but many times these tales are found under such circumstances 
that this transmission seems improbable if not impossible. The rudimen- 
tary ideas of folk-tales occur all over the world in all classes of intellects, 
showing that all races have passed or are passing through the same mental 
state, and thus the traditional tales with their simple morals are to be 
expec ted. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Scudder, Mr. Newell, and others, after which 
refreshments were served and the remainder of the evening pleasantly 
spent in conversation. 


HARVARD Fo._k-Lore CLus. — The Harvard Folk-Lore Club was organ- 
ized March 8, 1894, by students in Harvard University. ‘The active mem- 
bership is confined to students of Harvard, and there are also corresponding 
and honorary members. The regular meetings are held twice a month, at 
which papers are read, usually by the active members. ‘The club has also 
been addressed by Mr. W. W. Newell and Prof. F. J. Child, honorary 


members. ‘The officers are :— 


President, — Homer Huntington Kidder, Sp., of Marquette, Mich. 
Vice-President, — Eric Alfred Knudsen, L. S., of Kauai, Hawaiian Islands. 
Secretary and Treasurer. — Francis Beach White, Gr., of Cambridge. 


ANNUAL MEETING oF THE AMERICAN For_K-LoreE Society. — The 
sixth annual meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society will be held in 
Washington, D. C., Thursday and Friday, December 27th and 28th, 1894, 
at the Columbian College Building, corner of Fifteenth and H streets, 
N. W. The following is the programme, so far as completed : — 

THurspay, December 27. Morning Session. —10 A. M., Meeting of the 
Council; 11 A. M., Business meeting and election of officers; 12 M., 


President’s Address: ‘“ Folk-Lore Societies,’’ Professor Alcée Fortier. 





Afternoon Session. 2 to 5, Reading of Papers: “A Navahoe Myth,” 
> Frank Hamilton 
Cushing; ‘“ Theories of the Diffusion of Folk-Tales,” William Wells 
Newell ; “Illustrations of the Cortez Codex,” Dr. J. Walter Fewkes ; 
“Negro Corn Songs,” 


Dr. Washington Matthews; “ Folk-Lore Concepts,’ 


Capt. R. R. Moten. Lvening Session. —8 to 10, 
Reception by Joint Committee. 

Fripay, December 28. Morning Session. —10 to 1, “ Kwapa Folk-Lore,” 
Dr. J. Owen Dorsey ; “* Korean Children’s Games,” Stewart Culin ; “ Burial 
and Holiday Customs and Beliefs of the Irish Peasantry,” Mrs. Fanny D. 
Bergen ; “ Bibliography of the Folk-Lore of Peru,’ Dr. George A. Dorsey; 
“Mental Development as illustrated by Folk-Lore,” Mrs. Helen Douglass ; 
“Manito,” Albert S. Gatschet. Afternoon Session. —1 to 5, “The Game 
of Goose, with examples from England, Holland, Germany, and Italy,” 
Dr. H. Carrington Bolton; “The Swastika,” Dr. Thomas Wilson ; “ Au- 
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tochthons, their Culture Origin,” Major J. W. Powell; “ The Interpretation 
of Analogies in Folk-Lore,” Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, M. D.; “ Folk-Food 
of New Mexico,” Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S. A.; “Opportunities of 
Ethnological Investigation on the Eastern Coast of Yucatan,” Marshall 
H. Saville ; “Two Ojibway Tales,” Homer H. Kidder. Zvening Session. 
—8to 10, To be provided for. 


’ 


“LECTURE ON MusicaL Supjects.” — A series of lectures having this 
title are announced by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. Among the titles of these are 
several having relation to folk-lore. Especially are to be mentioned the 
following : “‘ Folk-Song in America,” *“ Wandering Ballads,” “ Dramatic 


” 


Dances and Children’s Games,” “Chinese Music and the Antique Art,” 
“ Hiawatha, and the Rites of the Condoling Council of the Iroquois,” 
“The Development of Musical Notation.” Mr. Krehbiel is very well 
known as an enthusiastic and well-informed student of such subjects, and 
the lectures he offers cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive. 
In the “ New York Tribune,” to which Mr. Krehbiel contributes valuable 
criticism, have, during the month of September, appeared articles on 
“Children’s Games,” in which he has treated both of the themes and 
music. All success is to be wished to the lecturer, whose work cannot fail 
to increase the interest in the study of folk-lore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


THE SNAKE CEREMONIALS AT WALPI. By J. WALTER FEWKES, assisted 
by A. M. STEPHEN and J. G. Owens. Hemenway Southwestern Arche- 
ological Expedition, in Volume IV., Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archeology. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1894. 126 pp., royal 8vo, large type. 

This latest production of Dr. Fewkes is superbly gotten up, with every 
indication of a desire to be exact and comprehensive. 

There is a map of the Tusayan or Moqui country, a bibliography of 
works consulted, and nearly forty illustrations, three of which are in colors, 
and others are photographic. The frontispiece is an illuminated and graphic 
representation of the Snake Dance seen near the Sacred Rock of Walpi. 

Were Dr. Fewkes to attempt nothing further in the line of anthropologi- 
cal research, he might safely let this volume be a monument to his energy, 
inteiligence, and skill in presenting to students a combination of results 
already known, with the observations he was himself enabled to make and 
to so perfectly record. 

He has made a noticeable contribution to the history of primitive reli- 
gion. 

What was the earliest recorded manifestation of the religious impulse 
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in human nature, will probably never be known. Lenormant tells us that 
the prayers of the Accadians who occupied Mesopotamia before the com- 
ing of the Chaldaans were directed against necromancy and witchcraft. 

Sun Worship and Star Worship have had their advocates, and so have 
Phallic Worship and Ophiolatry. The last undoubtedly had an early 
origin in all countries where members of the Ophidian family were to be 
found. Sometimes it appears to have existed as an independent cultus, 
generally it has been more or less intimately associated with the venera- 
tion paid to the Reciprocal Natural Energies. 

Ferguson, in his “’Tree and Serpent Worship,” has demonstrated i 
early existence in India: the oldest ruins bear the trace of the Serpent 
symbol. 

Among the Celtic Druids it held sway: possibly it was Snake Worship 
rather than the material snake which St. Patrick drove out of Ireland. 
All over Celtic or Celto-Iberian France or Spain, the name of St. 
Michael’s Mount, Cape, or Hill recalls the early struggle between the 
Archangel of Light and the Arch Enemy of Mankind represented by 
tradition as condemned to crawl upon the earth. 

Until the reign of King Hezekiah the Hebrews were open and undis- 
guised Snake Worshippers. 

At present writings, Ophiolatry is restricted to three grand ceremonial 
foci: Whydah in Western Africa, where it exists in conjunction with 
Human Sacrifices ; Nagpore in India, and the Moqui villages in the United 
States. 

That it exists in other places, either in secret rites or obscured by 
intermixture of extraneous ceremonial, as in the alleged practices of the 
Haytian Voodoo and others, has been intimated, and may be accepted as 
fact ; but whether in pure or adulterated form, Ophiolatry has given rise to 
more mystic explanation, more vague description, more wild, irrational com- 
ment than any other phase of religious thought. 

The descriptions of the ancients are generally neither comprehensive 
nor intelligible, and those of the majority of moderns have been nearly 
always a rehash of citations from previous writers, seasoned with a liberal 
sprinkling of the wild and improbable. 

About the only piece of ritual that has come down to us, delineated so 
that it can be half understood, is that of the Ophites, a sect of the Gnos- 
tics, living near Alexandria, Egypt, who, it is related (A. D. 150-200), 
allowed small sacred snakes to glide over the Eucharistic elements before 
administering the Communion. In more modern times the English archi- 
tect and scholar, Ferguson, in his “Tree and Serpent Worship,” made an 
excellent attempt to restore order out of chaos, and write clearly upon the 
subject as he had studied it in the ruined temples of India. A small book 
on the manners and customs of the Negroes of Whydah was published 
by a Roman Catholic missionary in the early seventies, in which there was 
full reference to the horrible prevalence of Human Sacrifice, with pictures 
of the victims ; but the remarks upon the Snake Worship existing there 
from time immemorial were jejune and unsatisfactory. 

It has been within our own territorial boundaries that the best work in 
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this direction has been done. We have Indian villages obstinately con- 
servative of old heathen usages, a climate which enlivens and exhilarates 
instead of enervating and destroying as does the deadly miasma of Africa, 
lines of rapid communication penetrating almost within stone’s throw of 
the shrines where these rites obtain, and a military force within acces- 
sible distance should the Indians assume an attitude of menace towards 
observers. 

Small wonder, then, that as the years roll by, greater and greater num- 
bers of scholars should be attracted to the Moqui villages, each profiting 
by the experience of his predecessors, each in turn serving as a stepping- 
stone to new discoveries. 

Resident observers like T. Keam and A. M. Stephen have taken the 
records of the observations of these scholars, and compared and corrected 
them by the additional facts disclosed by increasing familiarity with the 
Mogqui dialect, ideas, and customs, so that with each recurrence of the 
dance the arcanum of Indian superstition has been assailed with renewed 
energy and enthusiasm, and new secrets wrested from it. 
holars from over the sea have not been slow to take advantage of 
this favorable condition of affairs, and intelligent newspaper correspond- 
ents have gone in by dozens, each adding columns of observation and 


Ve 


comments which have not infrequently, however, been marred by sensa- 
tionalism. 

Painters of repute have made sketches to serve as a basis for future 
work of a more permanent character. Among those who have thus put 
before the literary world the manners and environment of the Moquis, 


may be mentioned Harmar, Moran, Julian Scott, and Lundgren, All the 


resources of modern invention have been called into requisition, and the 
final result is this beautiful and exact piece of work which Dr. Fewkes 
now lays before us. 

The Moqui medicine-man, with his sacred “ estufas,” his sand altars, 
his regalia and his loathsome serpents, has been photographed, painted in 
colors, drawn to a scale, his canticles have been pirated by the waxen 
cylinder of the phonograph, and he and his sacred ceremonials, which, less 
than fifteen years ago, were not known as far east as Albuquerque, are 
to-day the best described of any specimen of savage manhood or any 
survival of aboriginal religion on the surface of the globe. 

When I took the manuscript of my own “ Snake Dance of the Moquis ” 
to London, in 1883, one of the great difficulties encountered was, how I, 
a stranger in a strange land, could get people to give credit to the exist- 
ence of such rites in the heart of Christian America. Now there is scarce 
a school boy or girl in all our wide domain, or in Canada, or Mexico, who 
has not a good general idea of the subject. 

The first white men to see the Snake Dance in New Mexico or the 
present Arizona were the enterprising members of the exploring and 
colonizing expedition of Antonio Espejo, between 1580 and 1585. Espejo’s 
own narrative has come down to us, and his achievements have also been 
committed to verse by one of his subordinates, a certain Villagra, who 


rode a wind-broken Pegasus up the rocky Parnassian slope, and has been 
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fittingly condemned as a poet by no less an authority than the late George 
Ticknor. 

With due respect to Mr. Ticknor’s judgment, the work of Villagra is de- 
serving of the first consideration from the ethnologist and historian. His 
verses may be lacking in elegance and harmony, his metre may be faulty 
for all I know to the contrary ; but his descriptions are exact and his rela- 
tion most vivid. 

Ticknor admits in his “ History of Spanish Literature” that he never 
read Villagra, and no reference to either Villagra or Espejo is to be found 
in the Catalogue of the Ticknor collection of the Boston Public Library ; 
the copy which I read is in the Library of Congress. 

The Snake Dance seen by Espejo’s people occurred in the Pueblo of 
Acoma, then as now one of the most interesting of all the Pueblos. Villa- 
gra’s poem, “La Conquista de Nuevo Mejico,”’ was printed at Alcala de 
Henares, in Spain, about 1613. 

Interest in the Moquis, Zuhis, and other Pueblos was kept alive in the 
minds of Americans by the writings and reports of men like Ruxton, Ken- 
drick, Sitgreaves, Whipple, Ten Broeck, Charles Franklin, C. E. Cooley, and 
Joseph Wasson. About the year 1880 the heroic efforts of Mr. Frank 
Cushing t 
to attract deserved attention. Mr. Sylvester Baxter wrote a series of illus- 


) penetrate to the inner mysteries of these curious tribes began 


1 


trated articles in the Eastern magazines, and succeeded in arousing the 
interest of men like the late Dr. Francis Parkman and Prof. E. N. Hos- 
ford, after whom came the munificent and ever gratefully to be remem- 
bered Mrs. Mary Hemenway of Boston. 

Among army commanders, the late Lieutenant-General Sheridan, Major- 
General George Crook, Colonels Hatch, McCook, and Bradley encouraged 
by such means as lay in their power the study of both the sedentary and 
nomadic tribes within their jurisdiction, and Maj. J. W. Powell, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, contributed experience and assistance of the first 
value. 

It was like the chipping away of a rock under the mason’s chisel ; each 
day, each hour almost, saw a fresh particle of knowledge fall into our pos- 
session. Dr. Washington Matthews, Dr. Yarrow, Mr. James Stevenson, 
Mendileff, Lummis, Clarence Edwards, and the erudite Bandelier were the 
persistent chisellers, and it now remains only to be said that in no part of 
the world has more intelligent progress been made in anthropology than in 
our own Southwest. 

E. Bb. ‘Tylor of Oxford, himself one of the most indefatigable of travellers 
and observers among Mexican Indians, was the first to note the important 
bearing all these observations were likely to have upon the correct under- 
standing of ancient religions ; among other things he pointed out the iden- 
tity between the “ bull-roarer” of the Greeks and the twirling rhombuses 
of the Moquis, Zufis, Apaches, and Australians. 

Fohn G. Bourke. 


ForT ETHAN ALLEN, VT., November 23, 1894. 
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THe NIGHT OF THE Gops. An Inquiry into Cosmic and Cosmogonic My- 
thology and Symbolism. By JoHn O'NEILL. Vol. I. Bernard Quaritch, 
London. 1894. Pp. 581. 


The title of this elaborate work refers, not to any ultimate downfall of 
deities, but to the ever-recurring darkness, with the revolving orbs which it 
displays; the author devotes his attention to what he considers a chief 
cause of many mythological representations ; namely, to the effect on 
human imagination of the apparent revolution of the starry heavens about 
a fixed axis. It was, as he thinks, natural that the swayer of the turning 
firmament should have been placed at its sole quiescent point, the northern 
pole. In his own words : — 

“ Anyhow, that was what was done; and one of the main objects of this 
inquiry is to identify the Polar Deity with the oldest, the supremest of the 
cosmic gods of all early northern religions; with the Ptah of the Eeyp- 
tians, the Kronos of the Greeks, the Shang-Ti of the Taoists, and the lai- 
Ki and Tai-Yi of the philosophic Chinese, with the Ame no miNaka-Nushi 
of archaic Japan. This is attempted in the chapters concerned with the 
Polestar and the mythic sacredness of the North; where also the Eye 
of Heaven and the Omphalos myths find their local habitation. There, 
too, — at the end of the axis, — are placed those triune emblems, the fleur- 
de-lis and the trident ; while the Axis itself becomes the Spear, Lance, or 
part of so many classic myths, the d0pv of Kronos, the trident-handle of 
Poseidon, the typical Rod of rhabdomancy (which is also a branch of the 
Universe-Tree).” 

So, also, the seven stars of Ursa Major are considered as the originators 
of the holiness of the number seven; the round dance of folk-worship and 
folk-amusement is the dance of the stars; the holy mountain of many 
faiths is a symbol for the vault of the heavens; the svastika also is an 
expression of the celestial wheel, which is further set forth in the winged 
sphere of Egypt and Assyria, the winged scarab, and the divine feathers of 
Egyptian deities. These various interpretations are treated in separate 
chapters. 

It will not be expected that in the compass of a page any opinion should 
be given on the particulars of such atheory. But the work, whatever the 
individual reader may think of its conclusions, abounds in ingenious and 
learned observations ; a large body of material and many bibliographical 
references are brought together, which any student of mythology will 
peruse with profit. As an example, an extract will be found printed on a 
previous page. With regard to one part of the general thesis we can alto- 
gether agree : the myth-maker, savage, barbarian, or early civilized person, 
was also philosopher, poet, and theologian ; the attempt to represent him 
as a personage of incredible stupidity, not much above the brute, who cast 
into incoherent ravings any and every wild idea that crossed his mind 
involves misconception of his mentality. Observation of the world about 
him, and of the heavens above him, and the interpretation, by methods in 
his day apparently rational, of the.facts of nature, formed the basis of his 
religious conceptions. Star-gazing, star-worship, and a conception of the 
night as divinely illuminated, belong to the most primitive races. 
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It is necessary to introduce a criticism concerning the philological method 
employed. Etymologies are introduced, avowedly based on resemblances 
of sound. Even with the greatest caution this method is dangerous; asso- 
nance, it would seem, ought to be entirely excluded, as furnishing any key 
to the significance of mythological names. Irrespective of theory, the 
value which will be generally allowed to the ingenious work of Mr. O'Neill 
consists especially in the suggestive material brought together, which will 
make it interesting to all students of mythology. 


W. W. UN. 


THe Lrecenp or Perseus. A Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Relief. By Epwin Sipney HartTLanp. Vol. I. The Supernatural Birth, 
(Grimm Library, No. 2.) D. Nutt, London. 1894. Pp. xxxiv, 228. 
Mr. Hartland is of opinion that folk-tales, irrespective of theories re- 

garding their diffusion, form at any rate valuable anthropological material, 

being in fact a reflection of the notions and beliefs of the races among 
whom they have been found to exist. This method, in the main certainly 
correct, is used by him in this interesting discussion. As a starting-point 
for his comparisons, Mr. Hartland uses the classic legend of Perseus. 

With this he compares a mass of related modern tales, and concludes that 

these consist of three leading trains of incident ; namely, the Birth, Quest 

of the Gorgon’s Head, and Rescue of Andromeda. ‘To these, in the mod- 
ern tales, is to be added a fourth division —the Life-Token (sign whereby 
may be known the life or death of a friend). ‘These four subjects Mr. 

Hartland proposes to consider separately; the present volume contains 

only an examination of the supernatural birth of the hero. This is dis- 

cussed as appearing in mirchen (stories told only for amusement), in sagas 

(hero-tales supposed veritable), and in custom. Mr. Hartland gives a great 

variety of illustrations of conception as produced by eating of parts of 

animals or plants, drinking water, the reception of some part of a human 
body, as saliva, blood, ashes, by the sunlight, the wind, by contact with 
amulets, statues, or divine footprints, or even a simple glance of the eye, 
as in a legend of Buddha (p. 142). With these stories are curiously corre- 
lated usages, many of the latter to our ideas naturally objectionable. In 
connection with the impregnation by sunlight (possibly the original of the 
golden shower of the Danz legend) may be mentioned the Hindu and 
other marriage practices in which the bride is made to look at the sun, as an 
essential part of the ceremony (p. 171). To these notions are correspond- 
ent ideas of mediwval Christian art. Mr. Hartland mentions the dove, 
which in a well-known picture of Filippo Lippi is made to approach the 

Virgin’s body. ‘To this we might add, what is still more germane, the ray 

of light, which in early Italian pictures of the Annunciation often serves a 

similar use ; whether this ray comes from a divine eye, or shines from the 

divine countenance, we do not now remember, but have that impression. In 

a chapter on “ Death and Birth as Transformation,” Mr. Hartland remarks 

on the widely spread habit of naming new-born children after the de- 

parted, of whom they seem thus to have been regarded as the reincarna- 
VOL. VII. — NO. 27. 22 
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tion (p. 223). Beliefs of this sort gave birth to the philosophical doctrines 
of metempsychosis and the like. The whole discussion opens up wide 
fields of thought, and we shall look with interest for the continuation. 

W. W.N. 


GrorGIAN Fotk-Tates. Translated by Marjory Warprop. (Grimm 

Library, No. 1.) David Nutt, London. 1894. Pp. xii, 175. 

The tales of this collection belong to three groups: Georgian (sixteen 
tales), Mingrelian (eight tales), and Gurian (fourteen tales). As the trans- 
lator remarks, the marchen of Part II. are more simple than those of Part 
I., while Part III. consists of jests and didactic stories. It must not be 
supposed that this divergency corresponds to racial differences ; it seems 
to depend on the taste of the collectors. ‘The language of the Mingrelian 
tales, in part at least, represents a genuine and popular style, while the 
romantic and ornamental form of the Georgian marchen suggests literary 
alteration on the part of the narrators. Of the Georgian tales some are 
variants of familiar European types ; in these cases the forms are generally 
less primitive and original than those of Grimm and other Western collec- 
tors. ‘Thus the story of Cinderella is represented by a variant answer- 
ing to the Scotch story, “ Rashin Coatie;” the Georgian name Con- 
kiajgharuna corresponds, meaning Tatter-coats. In this version, we have 
the visit of the heroine to the grave of the helpful animal, the cow, and 
her attendance at church in splendid apparel ; but instead of losing the 
slipper at the church, she drops it into a brook in her flight ; the king’s 
horses see the shining gold in the water and refuse to drink. The king, 
finding the slipper, sends his viziers in search. The trait is pretty, but 
seems obviously the addition of a narrator. In a previous number the 
writer of this notice has indicated his opinion that the tale of Cinderella is 
of recent European origin, and it would appear likely that this tale, as well 
as several others of the collection, are of modern introduction from Western 
Europe. ‘The interesting tale of Ghvthisari, on the other hand, makes the 
impression of being the remnant of a popular epic ; whether or no this is 
the case, perhaps a thorough acquaintance with the folk-lore of the prov- 
ince would enable an inquirer to decide. Among noticeable incidents may 
be mentioned the drawing out of a sword plunged in a block of stone, as a 
test of the merit of the hero; this trait we encounter in the familiar Ar- 


thurian legend. Ina Mingrelian tale (p. 141) we notice the ability to leap 
up to the wall of a castle, and thus reach the princess ; the same power is 
a commonplace of medizval Irish sagas. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ The Half-Blood Indian,” reprinted from the “ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly” for October, 1894, Dr. Franz Boas gives some 
results of measurements illustrating the relations of the Indian native race 
to the hybrid race formed by intermixture with whites. Important gen- 
eralizations are that the hybrid is superior, intermixture being favorable in 
its results, and that it resembles the Indian more than the white in charac- 
teristics. 

The address of the same writer before the Section of Anthropology, 
A. A. A. S., at the Brooklyn meeting, 


In the report of the U. S. National Museum, 1893, George H. Boehmer 


has already been noticed (p. 250). 


describes “ Prehistoric Naval Architecture of the North of Europe” 
(pp. 528-647). The work, which is illustrated, is valuable for comprehen- 
sion of Norse sagas. ‘The author notices similarities with ships of Greece 
and Rome, which he thinks suggest a common origin. 

In an article on “ ‘The Book of the Dead and Rain Ceremonials,” from 
the “ American Anthropologist” for July, 1894, Mrs. Ellen Russell Emer- 
son draws attention to correspondences between Egyptian symbols and 
ritual, and similar usages of Ojibwas and Tusayans. 

An elaborate article of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, on “ Dolls of the Tusayan 
Indians ” (pp. 1-29), is reprinted from the “ Internationales Archiv fiir Eth- 


nographie,” vol. vii. 1894. The article is magnificently illustrated with 
eleve plates. Forty-three dolls are also illustrated in color, thirteen others 
being mentioned in the text. At present the dolls or images are used only 


as toys, and are given to children with the intent, apparently, of familiariz- 
ing them with the names and characters of divine personages, who are rep- 
resented by the dolls. ‘The elaborate symbolic ornamentation presents a 
most curious study. Particularly noteworthy is the manner in which the 
personages are espet lally distinguished by headdresses, as was the case in 
ancient Egypt. Art not having advanced to the stage of the rendering of 
facial expression, it is in this condition of culture natural to employ sym- 


bolism, and with this is connected the sacred use of masks. It does not 


appear that the dolls are consecrated or worshipped. Cloud symbols, rain- 
bows, lightning snakes, etc., occur in the decoration. Conventionalized 
animal forms, as in the case of the (divinized) mountain sheep, with its 
curved white horns, present interesting forms. Phallic, bicephalic, and 
gigantic types occur. For the full understanding of the dolls would be 
needed an acquaintance with the entire pantheon of the Hopi (or Moki), 
and a knowledge of a mythology of extraordinary richness and elaboration. 
This entirely new material constitutes a wonderful addition to that series 
of observations which have lately been made on the religion of the Pueblo 
Indians, and which have given results totally unexpected. 

The same author, in a paper reprinted from the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist,” July, 1894 (pp. 260-274), discusses the symbolism represented in 
figures of a supposed deity of the Codex Cortesianus. On the basis of 
the doctrine that agreement in the symbolism of the head (mask or helmet) 
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indicates the representation of one and the same divine personage, Dr. 
Fewkes finds that thirty-eight figures of this codex can be classed together 
as designating the “‘ Long-nosed God.” Of this supposed personage he 
gives illustrations, and as the result of a discussion inclines to believe him 
connected with rain, and with the serpent. 

In a study on “Education by Plays and Games,” reprinted from the 
“ Pedagogical Seminary,” vol. il. No. 1 (p. 37), G. E. Johnson considers 
games, including folk-games, as offering means of physical training, both 
mental and muscular. 

A “ Bibliography of the Wakashan Languages,” by J. C. Pilling, published 
by the Smithsonian Institution (pp. 70), is characterized by the pains and 
ability which are observable in all the work of this eminent bibliographer 
of Indian philology. 

The same institution publishes a brief monograph entitled “ The Pamun- 
key Indians of Virginia,” by J. G. Pollard (pp. 19). This tribe is represented 
at the present day by 110 Indians, still living at the reservation in Indian- 
town, twenty-one miles east of Richmond. ‘The language, still remembered 
in 1844, is now extinct. They are anxious to keep their blood pure, and 


+ 


in order to avoid intermarriage have lately endeavored to introduce Cher- 
okees from North Carolina. Their manners and customs now exhibit 
nothing peculiar, unless it be a taste for gaudy colors. The executive 
power is vested in a chief, while legislative and judicial functions are shared 
by the latter with a council of four. Both chief and council are elected 
every four years, choice between two candidates being made by the deposit 
of acorn ora bean. Their jurisdiction extends to all cases arising on the 
reservation, and relating to its inhabitants, with exception of homicide. 
Fine and banishment are the only penalties. Offences are intermarriage 
with any other people, slander, theft, trespass, failing to attend meetings, 
refusal to do common work, swearing. Any owner of land must build and 
live on it within eighteen months on pain of forfeiture. The land belongs 
to the tribe, allotments being generally made for life. Houses are individ- 
ual property. 

‘La féte et les traditions de Ste. Rolende,” by Camille Quenne, reprinted 
from “ Wallonia,” 1894 (pp. 36), gives an account of the usages at the feast 
of this saint, held at Gerpinnes in Hainaut. ‘The legend makes “diva Ro- 
lendis ” a daughter of Desiderius, king of Gaul, who preferred virginity to 
wedlock. A curious feature is the story of Oger, a youth spiritually enam- 
ored of the saint, who in popular parlance has acquired the same dignity. 
In the procession, a rush of the pilgrims, at a certain point, is said to rep- 
resent Oger pursuing Rolende (p. 20). One might imagine that a pagan 
legend, similar to that of Daphne and Apollo, was at the basis of this curi- 
ous incident. The “ complainte”’ sung details the story of the saint. 

Paul Sébillot, in a brief work originally published in the “ Revue de Bre- 
tagne, de Vendée et d’Anjou,” entitled “Contes de la Haute-Bretagne ” 
(Paris, Lechevalier, pp. 53), gives a collection of Breton tales, under the heads 
of “ Les Chercheurs d’Aventures ” (twelve stories) and “ Le Diable et ses 
Hotes” (eight stories). The collection is not annotated. Most of the tales 
are variations of familiar types. In No. 2, of the first class, “ Jean-sans- 
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peur,” we find the tales exhibit oral tradition in a state of decadence. In 
Brittany, as elsewhere, the people is ceasing to relate marchen. 

A learned treatise of Prof. Cyrus Thomas, on “ The Maya Year ”’ (pp. 64), 
is published by the Bureau of Ethnology. Lieut. W. J. McGee furnishes a 
prefatory note. ‘he author considers the time system of the Dresden codex 
to be based on the year of 365 days, which naturally results in forming four 
series of years, each with its particular year-bearer or dominical day. The 
same calendar system was used in the inscriptions at Palenque, Lorillard, 
and ‘Tikal. ‘The special features of the calendar being the division of the 
year into eighteen months of twenty days each, the intercalation of five 
days, counting by thirteens, the nine “ Lords of the Night,” and the sacred 
period of 260 days, Professor ‘Thomas considers the origin of these pecul- 
iarities to lie in the study of moon phases, the five fingers, and the corre- 
lating and correction of the lunar by the sidereal year. A remarkable 
feature is the close correspondence of the Hawaiian calendar, which Pro- 
fessor Thomas considers inexplicable on the theory of independent origi- 
nation, and to require the supposition of direct and probably recent in- 
fluence and contact. 

In the twenty-first volume of the “ Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen 


Gesellschaft in Wien,” Dr. W. Hein gave an interesting account of the 
“ death-boards ” used in mortuary ceremonials in the Bohemian Forest. In 
another article of the same journal (Bd. xxiv. 1894), the same writer has 
added a large amount of valuable new material on the distribution of the 
use of these tablets in Salzburg, Bavaria, and Bohemia. ‘The work is care- 
fully prepared, the material conscientiously worked over by a student of 
thorough training, and merits study by those interested in this mortuary 
custom. It seems that the dead are laid out before burial on a board, and 
that after the corpse is interred this board is painted and erected by the 
side of crosses, near chapels, or elsewhere in the fields. These “ martyr 
tablets,” as they were called by Dr. S. Baring Gould, are very numerous, 
and at Neukirchen under the Hohenbogen, where the church is a mile from 
the village, the whole way is lined on both sides with these lurching, stag- 
gering “‘dead-boards.” Dr. Hein records many facts about these boards, 
most of which are new, and gives a carefully prepared list of those which 
are known. ‘The article is accompanied by eight beautiful photogravures 
on two plates, and closes with copies of many of the inscriptions. Dr. 
Hein finds that the Dyaks of southwestern Borneo have a similar use of 
the “dead-board,” and mentions specimens of those which he has seen in 
European ethnological museums. The Dyaks paint upon them a picture 
of the soul, and they serve as a guide to the future abode, which is an in- 
teresting hint as to the meaning of the survival in Europe. A bibliography 
of works on the subject, with those already given in his account of the 
dead-boards of the Bohemian Forest, closes the article. 

Receipt is acknowledged of the following works, notice of which must be 
reserved : — 

Walton, Alice. “The Cult of Asklepios.” (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. 3.) Published for the University by Ginn & Co. 1894. 


Pp. viii, 136. 
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Zibrt, Cenek. Seznam pover azvyklosti pohanskych. zviii veku. (Indi- 
culus superstitionum et paganiarum.) Prague. 1894. Pp. 176. 


The results recently obtained by Zelia Nuttall through researches made on 
the ancient MexIcAN CALENDAR System, have been brought before several 
anthropological societies of the United States in the summer and autumn 
of 1893, when the lady was travelling in this country. Since then they 
were communicated to and printed by the Tenth International Congress of 
Americanists held at Stockholm in 1894. ‘There are many opinions as to 
the day when the solar year of that people commenced, some fixing it on 
the 2d day of February, others on March 1st; but our authoress believes 
it is fruitless to connect it with any day of our calendar, for it shifted by 
one day every four years (p. 12). As to the arrangement of the days 
within the year, she remarks (p. 23) that “the paramount importance of 
the market as an institution of the communal government, and the fact 
that the regular rotation of market-days and the day of enforced rest 
every twenty days were the prominent and permanent features of the civil 
solar year.” Lists of the eighteen religious festivals and of the eighteen 
month-names will be found on pp. 14 and 25. 

Dr. FRIEDRICH RatzeEL, professor of Leipzig University, has sent to 
the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences an important addition or sequel to 
his description of the ‘“* Bows of Africa,” which is only the first instalment 
of a series, entitled “ Contributions to our knowledge of the dissemination 
of bows and spears within the circle of the Indo-African nations ” (printed 
in reports of July 8, 1893.) . This title, which seems rather long-winded 
in its English rendering, covers also the spread of the arrow, the assagai, 
the sword, the dagger, the shield, the throwing board, the club, and other 
weapons. ‘The general result of Ratzel’s inquiries is that the spear pre- 
vails in the prairies, desert plains, and countries bare of wood, and that the 
bow and arrow (the latter being often poisoned) is found more frequently 
in the wooded tracts in the centre and south of the continent. ‘The Mah- 
dists won their victories chiefly by the spear and sword ; at Hicks Pascha’s 
defeat, the bulk of the army had thrusting spears, while the Egyptian sol- 
diers fought with Remington rifles. Among the Sudanese, bows and ar- 
rows are so rare as to be considered as curios. ‘The pure-blood Wahumas 
carry a spear with two blood-grooves and a small round shield. On Lake 
Ukerewe the negroes are armed with spears and bows simultaneously, and 
the leather-jacket makes its first appearance here, though the French met 
with it on the Ubangi also. These short and imperfect extracts may serve 
at least to give an idea of the whole article, the continuance of which is 
impatiently looked for. 

Dr. Paut EHRENREICH of Berlin has composed a detailed narrative of 
his explorations of South American, mostly Brazilian, rivers, and published 
them in nine numbers of the German periodical, “‘ Globus,” vol. 62 (1592). 
The articles are richly illustrated, and give an idea of the difficulty and 
enormous extent of his explorations. Among these rivers figures princi- 
pally the Araguaya, an affluent of the Tocantins. He found there the 
Indian tribes of the Kayapé, Karayahi, Shambioa, Apiaca, and while tak- 
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ing numerous photographs and measurements made them an object of his 
studies. Then turning into the Amazon River, he went down to Para, 
reascended the river as far as the large tributary called Purus, up to 
Hyatanaham, and was the first to visit the Yamamadi Indians. Other 
natives living there are the Paumaris and Ipurinas. Among the Sham- 
bioa, Ehrenreich secured a number of dancing masks and masquerade 
dresses of good workmanship and exceedingly quaint in their forms — 
one representing a porpoise, another the pirara-fish, with six long “ feelers ” 
inserted into the head-mask, others the tumble-bug and the ant-eater. 
These dresses could be removed to the ship only under one condition : the 
attendants of the explorer had to dress in them while going down the road. 
The tribe had just received news of the death of two Shambioa Indians 
at some distance from the village. Female relatives of the deceased ran 
up and down the river bank, swinging in their hands headdresses that had 
belonged to them, and delivering a monotonous mourning chant. The 
term ‘“ Kenaushive” occurred so often in this song (which was sung the 
whole day) that the explorer became interested and inquired for its mean- 
ing. He was told that it was the name of a person, but could not discover 
who that person was. But Dr. Spinola had heard the same name in 1879, 
among the Karayas, and had been informed it was their name for the 
“oreat spirit ;” that it was nothing else but the Portuguese “‘ que nao se 
vé,” or the cnzzstble god, “ that people do not see.”” Ehrenreich is doubtful 
about this, but thinks it possible that an ancestral deity, like Keri of the 
Caribs and Arohe of the Bororo may be concealed in this mysterious name. 

For the same weekly periodical Dr. Ehrenreich has written a treatise, 
“On some ancient portraits of South American Indians,” from the seven- 
teenth century, which will prove of paramount interest to antiquarians. 
“Globus,” vol. 66. August, 1894. Pp. 81 to go. Illustrated. 


A Brocrapuic CycLopapia of the contemporary folk-lorists is now being 
prepared by Professor Henry Carnoy, of the Lycée Montaigne, Paris, who 
is well known by his editorship of the “ Tradition,” and the “ Enfants 
du Nord.” ‘The publication will embody the biographical dates of any 
folk-lorist from his or her own communications, and add the portrait from 
photographs transmitted. It is especially desired that the bibliographic 
part of the communications be as complete as possible. ‘The specimen in 
our hands shows that the work is printed in two columns of small folio, 
and none of the folk-lorists hitherto mentioned occupies more than two 
columns to immortalize himself. The portraits are well done. Subscrib- 
ers will please send four dollars to the publisher, Mr. G. Colombier, No. 4 
Rue Cassette, Paris, and if their photograph is to be inserted, three 
dollars in addition. For this addition they will have the pleasure of see- 
ing their features reproduced also in the periodical “ Tradition.” 


A. S. G. 
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JOURNALS. 


[Note. In this department it is not intended to give a full bibliography of the period- 
ical literature of the subject, nor even to include every article printed in the journals 
cited, but only to furnish indications which may be of value to students of folk-lore.] 


1. The American Anthropologist. (Washington.) Vol. VII. No. 3, July, 
1894. ‘The book of the Dead and rain ceremonials. E. R. EMERSON. —A study 
of certain figures ina Maya codex. J. W. FEWKES.— Migration and the food 


quest. O. T. MAson. — The Papago of Arizona and Sonora. D. D. GAILLARD. 
— Distillation by early American Indians. J. G. Bourke. — The Chinook Jar 
gon. M. EELLS. — No. 4, October. The tale of the King’s Daughter in the be 
sieged Town. A. WIRTH. — The ceremonial year of the Maya Codex Cortesianus. 
M. H. SAVILLE. — On the meaning of the name Anacostia. W. W. TooKER.— 
The kinship of the Tusayan villagers. J. W. FEwkes.— Book Notices, Notes 


and News, Quarterly bibliography of Anthropologic Literature. 

2. American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. (Good Hope, Ill.) Vol. 
XVI. No. 3, May, 1894. Migrations of the Algonkins. C. S. WAHL. — The 
Salmon Wife; a Kwakiutl legend. G. C. TEALL.— Culture heroes and deified 
kings. S. D. Peer.— An obstetrical conjuration. D. G. BRINTON. No. 4 
July. The neutral nation. W. M. BEAUCHAMP. — Prehistoric peoples of Japan. 
R. Hircucock.— The Po-hoc-tu among the Hopi. A. M. STEPHENS.— A 
Choctaw migration legend. H. S. HALBERT.—Sabzanism or sky worship in 
America. S. D. PEET.— Correspondence. The Cherokee Calendar System. J. 
Mooney. — The Maya language. C. THomas.— No. 5, September. A contri- 
bution to Chacta history. J. A. WATKINsS.— The Catawba Indians. W. B. 
AUDREY. — Notes on the Kootenay Indians, II. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. — 
Transformation Myths. S. D. Preer.— Plant forms on Mexican and Central 
American tablets. J. W. HARSHBERGER. — The Ojibwa cradle. H.1. Smiru. 
Correspondence. Aztec creation legends. D.G. BRINTON. 

3. Archzologist. (Waterloo, Ind.) Vol. II. No. 10, October, 1894. The 
plumed serpent in Northern Mexico. M. H. SAVILLE. 

4. The Open Court. (Chicago.) May 3, 1894. The meaning of folk-dance. 
L. J. VANCE. 

5. New York Tribune. (New York.) Septemberg, 1894. Some Children’s 
Games. H. E. KRIEHBIEL. (Continued September 16, 23.) 

6. Overland Monthly. (San Francisco.) May, 1894. Palmistry in China 
and Japan. S. CULIN. 

7. Popular Science Monthly. (New York.) Vol. XLV. No. 6, October, 1894. 
West African Folk-Lore. A. B. ELtts. 

8. Southern Workman and Hampton School Record. August, 18094. 
Folk-Lore and Ethnology. (Continued from July No.; concluded in October No.) 

9g. The Antiquary. (London.) No. 55, July, 1894. Children’s Song in Ber- 
wickshire. A. M. BELL.— No. 58, October. Notes on the Folk-Lore of Bells. 
M. PEACOCK. 

10. Folk-Lore. (London.) Vol. V. No. 2, June, 1894. Saga-growth. F. 
YORK POWELL.—St. Nicholas and Artemis. FE. ANICHKOF.— The Roman 
van Walewein. W. F. Ker. — The Problem of Diffusion: Rejoinders. By J. 
JACOBS and A. NutTT. — Correspondence. Sacrifices to the dead. W. R. 
PATON. — Miscellanea. An East-Anglican harvest custom. — Popular explanation 
of tree dec ay. — No. 3, September. Further Notes from County Leitrim. L. Lb. 
DUNCAN. — Water and Well-Worship in Man. A. W. Moore. — On the classi- 
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fication of proverbs and sayings of the Isle of Man; with a collection of proverbs 
in Manx and English. G. W. Woop.— Correspondence. Superstition in the 
Canons. W. R. PATON. Miscellanea. Folk-Lore Items from North Indian 
Notes and Queries. Blood Covenant. — Fire o’ Stones. — Irish Folk-Lore Items. 
C. A. WINDLI Folk-Lore Bibliography. 

11. Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 


(London Vol. XXIV. No. 1, August, 1894. The Morocco Berbers. i 
BuDGETY MEAKIN.— The Thibetan House-demon. L. A. WADDELL. — Some 
ancient Indian charms from the Thibetan. L. A. WADDELL. —Shamanism in 
Siberia and European Russia. Translated from V. M. MIKHAILOVSKY. 

12, Sunday Magazine. (London.) May, 1894. Customs connected with 
death am the Sihanaba (Madagascar). J. PEARSE. 

13. L’Anthropologie. (Paris.) Vol. V. No. 2, March-April, 1894. Les 
Hamites de l’Afrique Orientale d’aprés les travaux les plus récents. M. DELA 
FOSSE. No. 4, July-August. Funérailles, tombeaux et honneurs rendus aux 
morts 4 Madagascar. A. JULLY. 


14. Mélusine. (Paris.) Vol. VII. No. 3, May-June, 1894. — Le grand Diable 


d’argent. H.GaAipoz.— La procédure du jefine. IV. Dans la littérature fran- 
caise dumoyen-age. J. COURAYE DU PARC.— Airs de danse du Morbihan de la 
collection Mahé analysés au point de vue de Il’élément rythmique. E DE 
SCHOULTZ-ADAEIRSKY.— La Fascination. (Continued.) J. TUCHMANN. — 
No. 4, July-August. Le Cing centennaire de Mélusine. H. Garpoz.— Saint 


Eloi. — H. GAIDoz. 

15. Revue des Traditions populaires. (Paris.) Vol. 1X. No. 5, May, 1894. 
Meeurs épulaires. La cuisine des enfants dans les campagnes, du pays Messin. 
A. DE LAZARQUE. (Continued in No. 7.) — Usages et superstitions de Mai. 1. 
Le vin de Mai. 2. En Allemagne. H. HEINECKE.— Les empreintes merveil- 
leuses. LI.-LIII. R. BAsser. — No. 6, June. D’sur l’pont du nord. Essai 
de littérature populaire comparé. L. PINEAU. — Le tabac dans les traditions, les 
superstitions, et les coutumes. VIII. Le tabac en Amérique. R. BASsET. (Con- 


tinued in No. 7.) — Traditions, superstitions et coutumes du Mentonnais. 
(Continued |. Bb. ANDREWS. (Continued in No. 6.)— No. 7, July. La litté- 
rature orale, les livres de colportage et l’imagerie. — P. SEBILLOT.— Notes sur 
les lle et une nuits. R. BAsseT.— Navires et marins. (Several communica- 
tions.) — Les proverbes dans l’epopeé francaise. —E. BoucHEeT.— Nos. 8-9, 
August-September. L’épopeé argonautique. C. PLorx. — Légendes, croyances, 
et superstitions de la Corse. J. F1Lippr. — Les rites de la construction. XX. Au 
Sénégal. R. BAsseT.— Les Vétements.— A. HArou. — Les ordalies. (Con- 


tinued.) R. BASSET. 
16. Wallonia. (Liége.) Vol. II. No. 7, July, 1894. La féte du Coq en 


Hesbaye. —C. Popp. — Légendes du Bas-Condroz. RENKIN. — No. 8. La marche 

et la pro sion de Ste. Rolende a Gerpinnes en Hainaut. C. QUENNE. — No. 9g. 

Un usage nuptial—A. TILKIN and O. Co_tson.—No. 10. Le jeu l’animal dé- 
I J 


capité.— No. 11. La Toussaint et le Jour des 4mes. J. LEJEUNE and O. 
COLSON. 

17. Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni popolari. (Palermo.) Vol. 
XIII. No. 2, April-June, 1894. Alterazione di alcuni proverbi in Sicilia. G. 
PITRE, Fomerole di imprecazioni, giuramenti e saluti della Sardegna. — G. 
CaLviA.— Della poesia popolare sarda. F. VALLA.— La vita dei contadini 
siciliani del tempo andato descritta da essi. S. SALOMONE MARIO. — Teste 
sarde sacree profane. G. FERRARO. No. 3, July-September 6 Novelle sopra 
numerie alla Vetalapancavciati. V. BretTTer.— Usi venatorii in Sicilia. G. DI 
GIOVANNI. — Usé nuziali senesi. G. B. Corsi.— La Jettatura in Sardegna, F. 
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VALLA. — Indovinelli molisani. C. CiMEGoTTO. — Miscellanea. Del preteso “Jus 
prime noctis ” in Sicilia. G. PITRE. 

18. Am Urquell. (Ed. by F.S. Krauss, Vienna.) Vol. V. Nos. 5-6, 1894. 
Eine Besitzergreifung im 17 Jahrhundert. A. WIEDEMANN. — Geheime 
Sprachweisen. KrAuss. — Bauopfer.— Zur Volkskunde palastinischer Juden. 
B. W. SCHIFFER. (Continued in Nos. 7, 8.) — Nos. 7, 8. Wie sich Volks- 
mirchen verbreiten. H. F. FEILBERG.—Zur Ethnographie der ostgalizischen 
Juden. M. LAnbDAu. — Einige Bemerkungen uber den “ Mond” im heu 
Glauben des bergischen Volkes. O. SCHELL. 

19. Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. (Vienna.) 
Vol. XXIV. No. 3, 1894. Der Eskimo-Dialect des Cumberland-Sundes. F. 
Boas No. 5. Die geographische Verbreitung der Todtenbretter. W. HELM. 

20. Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volskunde. (Berlin.) Vol. 1V. No. 3, 1894. 
Das Ei als kosmogonische Vorstellune. F. LukAas.— Die Zahlen in danischen 
Brauch und Volksglauben. H. F. FEILBErG.— Die HdOlle auf Island.  K. 
MAvuRER. — Die Sitten der Tiirken in Bulgarien. S. IRANOFF. (Continued in 
No. 4.)— Has- und Hofmarchen. F. ILwor.—Der Schut im Volksglauben. 
1.) — P. SARTORE. (Continued in No. 4.) — Der Volkstiimliche Kalen- 
derglaube in Ungarn. A. HERRMANN.— No. 4. Aus Gossensass, Arbeit und 
Brauch in Haus, Feld, Wald, und Alm. M. REHSENER. — Gracowalachische 
Sitten und Gebrauche. G. SAJAKTzIS.— Das Kinderlied vom Herrn von Ninive. 
J. Botte.— Der Tod in Munde des Mecklenburgischen Volkes. R. WossIpDLo. 
— Beitrage zur deutschen Volkskunde aus dlteren Quellen. F. VoGrT.— Tiro- 
lische Volksdichtung. A. PICHLER. — Kleine Metteilungen. — Biicheranzeigen. 

21. Zeitschrift fir Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. (Berlin.) Vol. 
XVII. No. 1, 1894. Der Vergessenheit in der Nibelungensage. O. L. JiRICZEK. 

93. Cesky Lid. (Prague.) Vol. III. No. 3, 1894. (Titles given in transla- 
tion.) The people and its tales. V.TILLeE. (Continued in No. 4.) — Names 
of the national costume of the Slovaks. F. PASTRNEK. — Riddles of the old 
Czecks. C. Ziprt.— No. 4. Our national song. O. Hostinsky. — Magical 
Slovak formule. L. R. PopsJAVORINSKA. — Some superstitions relating to the 
rustic labors of the past century. M. DvokAkK.— How animals talk. Slovak 
traditions. J. C1zMAk. — Stories of hidden treasures in the South of Bohemia. — 
Magical instructions in the environs of Tyn on Vitava. M. SraneK.— The 
ombrometre (superstition) of civilized persons. C. Ziprt.— Water, fire, and 
earth according to tradition of peasants in Heialecho. A. TomIcek. 

23. Ethnologische Mittelungen aus Ungarn. (Budapest.) Vol. VIII. Nos 
s-6, August, 1893. Ueber die heidnische Religion der Wogulen. B. MUNKACSI 


igen 


(Continues 


Il. Kénig Mathias und Peter Geréb. (Ein bulgarisches Guslarenlied aus 
Bosnien.) F. S. Krauss.— Dei Holzbau der Palovzen. K. PApat.— Dans 
grosse Sammelwerk fiir bulgarischen Folklore. F. S. Krauss. — Kartenspieler- 
glauben aus Ungarn. A. HERRMANN. — Kerbhélzer der Wanderzigeuner. A. 
HERRMANN.— Aus dem Volksglauben der Schwaben. I. Besprechungsformeln 
(Ansprechungen). L. MATYAS. — Bulgarisches Georgslied. A. STRAUSS. — 
Kinderschrecker und Kinderrauber in der magyarischen Volksiberlieferung. (I. 
Szé passzonyolk = Schone Frauen.) L. KALMANY. 
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tion of Angakok, 213; marriage, 257; 
name - giving, 39; planting, 187, 241; 
Walpi Flute observances, 265. 
Chamberlain, A. F., A Kootenay Legend, 
the Coyote and the Mountain Spirit, 
195. 
Charms, spells, 111, 113. 
*hatelain, H., African Races: 
African Ethnology, theories of, 289; sur- 
vey of continent, 291; pygmy races, 292; | 
origins, 292; characteristics of Hamites, | 
293; Punas, 294; only one black race in | 
Africa, 297; opposite views respecting | 


~ 





mentality of negroes, 300; political future 
of languages, 302. 
Chatelain, H., African Fetishism, 303. 
Cinderella, origin of, 70. 
Circuit, sinistral, 272. 
Cole, P. A., New England Funerals : 

Order of funerals, 217; dressing for 
grave, 217; flowers unknown, 218; neces- 
sity of looking on, or touching corpse, 
218; refreshments, 218; mourning, 218; 

telling the bees, 219; superstitions re- 
garding death, 219; private burying 
grounds, 219; tea-drinkings, 220; tolling 

hearses, 220; mournit 


of bell, 220; Ww 


rings, 221; euphemistic expressions con- 
it) 


cerning death, 211; the word “poor,” 
222; mourning-pieces, 222; survival of 
phrases, 222. 
Culin, S., Retrospect of the Folk-lore of the 
Columbian Exposition, 51. 
Customs : 
Courtship, negro, 147, 314; fishing, Es 





kimo, 215; funeral, see Ceremonies ; 
gashing by way of penance, 321; tug-of 
13 





war, I7 ‘shouts ” of negroes, 155. 
Days: 
Christmas, 124; Good Friday, 227; 
New Year, 137 ; St. John’s Day, 123, 130, 
1 37- 
Divination, signs, omens: 42, 108, 138, 153, 
252. 
Dorsey, G. A., Ceremony of the Quichuas of 
Peru : 
Ruins of Cuzco, sacrificial stone-heaps, 
307 ; cave-burial, 308 ; ceremony at caves, 
invocation, drink-offering, 309. 
Dreams, 125, 227. 


Epitaphs, 118, 153. 


Fewkes, J. Walter, The Walpi Flute Ob- 
servance ; a study of primitive drama- 
tization : 

Myth and ritual, 265; Flute chief, 265 ; 
Bear chief, 266; winter ceremony, 263; 


summer observance, 270; first day, 272; 
second day, 275; third day, fourth day, 


276; fifth day, 278; sixth day, 279; sev- 
enth day, 281; eighth day, ninth day, 
284; migration legend, 287; explanation of 
plates, 288 ; plates, of figurines, tiles from 
altar, rattle, prayer-stick. 

Folk-Lore Scrap-Book : 

Beliefs of Southern negroes concern- 
ing hags, 66; the settlement and early 
social condition of Kentucky, R. T. 
Durrett, 150; ritual regarded as the 
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dramatization of myth, W. W. Newell, 185; song of the “first dancers,” 185 ; 
248; Navajo rite-myths, W. Matthews, songs consist largely of meaningless voca- 
249; intelligence and originality of primi- bles, 186; songs of the ‘* house-god,” 187 ; 
tive man, F. Boas, 250; mortuary cus- accompanying ” th, 187; songs repre- 
toms and beliefs of South Carolina senting planting, the growth of corn, etc., 
negroes, May A. Waring, 318; sacred- falling rain, 187-192; songs of harvest- 
ness of the North, J. O’Neill, 320. ing and carrying home, 193. 
Folk-Tales of Angol 1, OF, 3II Medicine, popular, 119, 154; 225- 
Future Life, 17, 21. Moore, Mrs. Ruby A., Superstitions from 
Georgia: 
Games, 260, 262, 286 Silver bullets fatal to ghosts, 309 ; babes 
Grinnell, G. B., A Pawnee Star Myth, the not to be measured, 309; thanking for 
Star-Boy, 197 | combing hair, 309; cutting baby’s finger, 
3°09 ; cutting deer-claws, 309; moon su- 
Hale, Horatio, The Fall of Hochelaga: perstitions, 309 ; dream of snakes, of eggs, 
St. Lawrence Indians in 1535, 1; Ho- 09; charm against owl’s cry, 309; plant- 
chelaga, town on site of Montreal, 2; ing superstition, etc., 310; various super- 
ite of ibitants, 3; Wyandots of An- stitions, 310; how superstitions have been 
derdo Reserve, 4; meaning of name brought over from Africa, 310. 
Wyandot, 6; persistence of Wyandot tra- | Musi 
dition, 6; legend of King Sastarets, i. Noted, 168, 228; primitive, theory of, 16s. 
7; reminiscence of migration from the | Mythology: 
East, 8; allusions in the Jesuit Relations, Ainu, 15; Alaskan Eskimo, 205; Maya, 
g; accounts of wars of Hurons and Iro- 241; Navajo, 187; Tusayan, 287. 
quois, 10; narration of Clarke, I1; con- 
firmatory evidence, 13; historical value of | Nature, phenomena of: 
modern tradition, - Air, 23, 24; cloud, 274; comets, 120; 
Hamilton, J. C., Two Algonquin Legends: directions, six principal, 273; earth, 27 ; 
St. Peter’s Re erve, 201; the Loon, heaven, 22; fire, 127; lightning, 130, 271, 
202; the Ka-Kake, 202. | 286; moon, 136, 141, 206, 305; north, 320; 
| rain, 24, 241, 266; rainbow, 190; stars, 
Images : 129, 197; sun, 21, 25, 34, 205; underworld, 
Sweating, 129; clothed, 325 | 21, 268; water, 137. 
Indian tribes Newell, W. W., American Versions of the 
Algonkin, 201, 253; Apache, 81; Choc- Ballad of the Elfin Knight, 232-23 
taw, Cree, 202; Kootenay, 195, 260; | Notes and Queries: 
di 243; Nahua, 243; Micmac, 163; Burial custom formerly observed in the 
Navajo, 185; Pawnee, 197; Peruvian,| naval service, G. P. Bradley, 67; on the 
307 ; Sioux, 201; Tusayan, 265. origin of some popular oaths, J. M. Le- 
Journals, 83, 182, 336. moine, 69; the origin of Cinderella, W. 
W. Newell, proposed edition of the 
Language, sacred, of Eskimo, 47 works of Reinhold Kohler, F. S. Krauss, 
Local Meetings, and other Notices: 72; Jewish folk-life in America, F. S. 
Proceedings of local branches: Boston, | Krauss, 72; folk-tales of Angola, 152; 
77, 161, 322; Cambridge, 78, 256, 322; | folk-belief in the Virginia lowlands, 153; 
Louisiana, 158; Montreal, 76, 160; New “spirituals” and shouts of Southern ne- 


York,78. Folk-Lore Societies : Chicago, 
162 ; Hampton, Va., 163, 258; Italy, 
79. International Congress of Anthro- 

? r , oe ° r 
pology, 79; Mary 
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Hemenway, in memo- 
Association for Ad- 
Science, Harvard 


riam, 79; ican 
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vancement 
Folk- Lore ib, 323. 

Louisiana rok ales, 317. 
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Matthews, Washington, Songs of Sequence 
of the Navajos: 
Talents necessary for Navajo shaman 


groes, A. M. H. 154; de- 
mon worship in southern India, Bulmer, 


Mass., S. 


Christensen, 


156; folk-lore of Marblehead, 


B. Farmer, 253; tale of the skunks (In- 
dian, from Gaspé, P. Q.), 253; ballad of 


Sweet William and Gentle Jenny, 253; 
stone flakes used for gashing by way of 
penance, 321; clothed images, G. M. God- 


den, 321; Maya glyph for word Pax, M. 
N. Saville, 322. 
Notes on Publications Received, 179, 331. 
Number six, 27 
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Oath, A Remarkable, 60. 
Oaths, 60, 69. 
Objects, inanimate : 
Horn, 114; Milk, 115; Stone, 49. 


Paraphernalia of worship : 
O, 275; amulets, 256; aspergil, 


ges of priests, 266; “* bull-roarer,” 


lls, 284; cloud-slabs, 266; cyl- 
inders, feather offerings, 266 ; fetish 


bags, 272; 266; meal, 260; 


figurines, 
paintings, 252; pollen, 268, 


rattles, 269, 256; sand, 


StI1C ks, 2098, 259; 


269 ; tray, 272; water-rattle, 282. 


Plants in folk-lore and myth: 
Alde r, 28 
176, 187, 

134; maiden-l 


tietoe, 70; 


; aloe, 135; bean, 189; corn, 


Im, 29; hemp, 120, 


24! .< 
115; maize, 176; mis- 
oak, 76; pumpkin, 323; sun- 


flower, 286 ; tobacco, 24, 272, 274; willow, 


fh 


Porter, J. Hampden, Notes on the 
the Alleghanies : 


Number of these people, four millions, 


Moun- 


tain Whites of 


105; sources of the population, 105; 


physical and mental conditions, 106; dread 


of witchcraft, 107 ; signs and omens, 108 ; 
spectral appearances, 109 ; popular medi- 
harms, 112; degeneracy of 


cme, III; ¢€ 


witchcraft, 114 ; counteraction of spells, 

114; cat as witch, 115 ; toads, 116; meas- 
uring infants, 116; burning bewitched an- 
imals, 116. 

Priests, of Navajos, 185. 


Publications Received, 177. 


Races and Lox ilities : 
African, 76, 289, : ‘ 
Alleghanies, 105; Angola, 61, 311; Cey- 
lon, 15 Chi 
209 ; Georgia, 305 ; Honduras, 237 ; India, 


3, 306; Ainu, 15; 


7; nese, 44; Eskimo, 45, 205, 
156; Ireland, 224; Kentucky, 150; Lou- 
isiana, 158; Mexico, 119; New England, 
217; North Carolina, 305; Peru, 307; 
Virginia, 153. 
Religion, African, 303, 


Riddles, 230. 


310. 


Saville, M. H., A Comparative Study of the 
Graven Glyphs of Copan and Quirigua: 


271; prayer- | 


Lndex. 


Stelz of Copan, 237; glyph introdu- 
cing inscriptions, 233; month Pax, 239; 
importance of rains, 241; planting cere- 
monies, 241; May feasts among Mayas 


and Nahuas, 242; god of the east wind, 
the rain-god, 243. 
Smith, H. I., Notes on Eskimo Tradi- 
tions : 
Oliingwa, 209; tales concerning girls 
who married bones of whale and eagle, 
210; initiation of Angakok, 213. 
HONS, 155, 310. 
Spirits and Ghosts, 19, 2! }, 195. 
Superstitions : 
Backbone, 17; cast skin of 
children, first carried 
124, 127 


marks, 227; disease, transference of, 141; 


hags, 67; 
119, 
birth- 


out, 30 cross, 





cross-eyed men, I 


oC: 
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double fruits, 35; dress turned, 227; eu- 


» 227; 
129; 
136, 305; knots, 
116, 
of 
on 


220 


phemisms, 221; evil eye, hair, 


13 horse-shoe, 


29> lat 


» =-/7,5 3°53 
nails, cuttings of, 

131; 
mirror, 


iron, 


7 
oe 
27; 
226; lode-stone, measuring, 


135, 220, 305; 305; names 
43; putting 
282; salt, 310; 


23 
stirring jellies, 306; 


373; photographs, 
3 


dead, 


hand, 315; saliva, 139, 


shoe thrown, 257 ; 
telling bees, 219; touching dead, 306. 
| Tales and Legends, 27, 45, 61, 195, 197, 201, 
Thompson, E. P., Folk-Lore from Irelaad : 
Animal life: 


cricket, fox, 22 


3, 257. 
alploker (?), cat, cock, 
4; hare, magpie, robin, 
spider, weazel, 225; popular medicine, 
healing 


forefinger, healing man, 225; 
power, herbs, loosening knots, measuring 
cure, scurvy, sore eyes, sore throat, 226 ; 
toothache, warts, 227; various supersti- 
tions, birthmarks, dreams, a turned dress, 
evil eye, cutting the hair, iron, 227. 
Waste-Basket of Words: 
Manevellings, Recent, 150. 
Witchcraft and Magic 
Black and white, 107, 113; bundles of 
twigs, 154; burning bewitched objects, 
116; cats, 36; counter-charms, 114, 116, 
142, 143, 154, 323; lycanthropy, 113; sil- 
| ver-bullets, 309. 





